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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOYS a nd GIRL earn a CAM- 
EKA. Ae soll. 

Past . sf as CT 
STOVE H at He 2 ~ atthe this 
Olish y ben a take fire; no smell or 
dust; does not stain the hands; one coat 
covers any old stove black. Instructions for 
selling free on application. When you have 
taken 36 orders, mail us the 5.40, send the 
names of the grocerymen and stove dealers 
in your town, and we at once send you cam- 
era and polish, freight or express prepaid. 


YOUNG & FRENCH, 218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


DEEP O’DAY BROODERS 


A Genuine 85.00 


THIS IS OUR GIFT. 
SunartJr.Cam ra. 

















tothe N. Y., Mass., R.1., Me., 
Experiment Stations, or to 
any well-posted poultry man. 
o-page Lilus. Catalogue of Pee 
oda” Incubators, Portable 
Poultry-House and ‘other 
talties, with i eatiee on nie ot 
raising FR 
EGG from ont fine flock of ee Bbrod 
Wryandottes, large, eras: 
brown egg ea - e oxtre layers, 13 eggs, 
Kk. F. HODGSON, Box 50, DOVE R, MASS, 


Genuine 
Stone Rings 


Direct From Manufacturers. 

No.7. Oriental Ruby Dou- 
blet, two Rose a s, 10 K. 
gold setting, $4.50. 

No. 8. Australian Opal, two 
Rose Diamonds, 10 K. gold set- 
ting, $6.75. 

No. 9and 10. Solitaire Dia- 














mond, carat, 14 K. gold set- 
ting, #7.50 each. 
By mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. 
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C. T. DAVIES & CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 


CRESCO 

















A good, 
easy, 
nice 
fitting 


Corset 


that 
cannot 
break 
at 

the waist. 


> Pp acin 
Hip Lacing 
§ which combinea 
gi make it fit any 
ure perfectly 
ev with entire comfort, 
pene render the usual 
> b ing at the waist line and hip impossible 
| There is nothing in Corsetdom te compare with Ii. 
¢ Ask your dealer for a CRESC®, or we will send a 
Q long, short or medium waist as desired, in white or 
< drab, on receipt of price, $1.00, postpaid. 


’ MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 















OUR HEADS Never Ache, 


But if ours does, use “‘Nervease.”’ 
It will cure most Headaches in Five Minutes. 
Send us five 2-cent stamps for our Calendar in 
colors, with picture of dogs. ‘ene Vee and 
two 10-cent packages of NE 
This offer good until eri 15th. pri hany Dept. A, 
NERVEASE COMPANY, Boston. 






























Complexion. 


It removes freckles, 
tan and moth patches 
like magic. Cures 

imples, eradicates 
7 black heads, removes 
tad blotches. Restores oily, 

- sallow skin to fresh, 
youthful brilliancy, and 
we warrant it not to be injurious. 
A Lady in Atkinson, Mich., writes: 

“ Lalways had a dark, sallow complexion. Roval 
Peart has cleared it all away. It’s simply wonderful.”” 
A Lady in Dorchester, Mass., says: 

“IT am perfectly satisfied with Royal Pearl. It 
has cleared my skin greatly, so — 80 that my 
friends have noticed it. It is an ex t thing.” 

We have hundreds of such re-enacting Try 
it yourself at our expense and prove the truth of 
all we claim. Send your name and address for a 

Small Bottle FREE, Charges Prepaid. 

For Sale at All Druggists’. 
The H. R. HALE CO., Sole Props., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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BUBIERSS LAXATIVE SALZ Ee 


CURES . 50s 
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t YOUR DRUGGIST SELLS IT 


Cure © onstipation, ” with testimonials. 


Rats DS din ins 





4 
fiubler Laboratory Co., Lynn, Mass. 
t will send free their valuable boo let, “* How to 





have made our name famous | | 
everywhere. We refer you | [me 


gives zest to the whole dinner. 









BEST . 
when with their food 

every day is mixed 

a small quantity of ... 


Sheridan’s 


Condition 


Powder. 


It keeps them in good 
condition and is also a 
great egg-producer. 30 
years’ reputation. 





“Blue Label” 
Soup 


is perfect. Made of the best materials 
by skilled chefs. 


Order a can of your grocer. 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


(Twenty 
Varieties) 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 
23 Custom Houge 8t., Boston. 
cane * of the best Poultry 

iper sent Sree. 











: A PERFECT SOUP} 
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2 GRIYrF DEATH TABLETS 
Kill The Pain and fever that go, with sip. or your 

money back. A harmless and speedy spec 

Let Go COUGH Sy ~~~ Apdarpainaione 

Harmless, Contain No Onis 

For quick relief in ~s Bronch itis, Whooping 

Cough, Common Colds, and he After the Grip Cough. 
BRERCULEAN TABLETs 

Make Pure Blood, build up the system and make 

you strong and well after the . Best remedy for 

Constipation and Dyspepsia. Best Nerve Tonic. By 


mail to any address upon receipt of price, 25c. each. 
WALTER B. GLYNN, Reg. Pharmacist, Saxtons River, Vt. 





SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


Souvenir Spoon Free. 








This Spoon is our own sports 4 design. No ad- 
vertising appears on it. 
—— engraved, representin 
e principal events and heroes 0 
the war. A rare historical souve- 
nir whose value will increase 
with time. It cannot be pure hased 
but is sent FREE on ree mot of 
> a two-cent stamp and Four ‘Trade- 
) Marks cut from packages of 


BURNHAM’S HASTY JELLYCON. 


This Package ~ Makes This 
InOne 
eal. <a 
Cooking 


Lemon, Orange, Raspberry Strawberry, Calf’s- 
Foot, Wild Cherr Delicious and tempting 




















FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
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The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1898. 


PED oc kdb Ad od 80 0 Cada Cash 6 oo 66 4480506000 CRC CER $4,101,925 85 ; 
Receipts SUACGGE BUN CONND 6c sek ree F sess cwiseccecsioseroceeee 942,648 40 ‘ 
in 1898. UE OI i g's. 5.5 06 :056.0 0.5.6 670 6 0K 0 Hd 5.00 eadae $5,044,574 25 ‘ 
Death claims (less $28,150 reinsurance) ........... $1,272,679 71 
Payments on death claims payable in instalments . 13,777 98 
Matured endowments... 5... ... ccc ce cece ccccece 229,496 00 
Disburse- Surplus returned to policyholders in dividends.... 566,170 68 
ments Surrendered and cancelled policies .............. 496,718 95 
in 1898. Total payments to policyholders................ $2,578,843 32 
Commissions, salaries, taxes, reinsurance, etc............... I " 0 
Taal GARR TROTAEIS 0 ogo in ccc eviascerececens $3,652.437 02 


Assets, December 31, 1898, $22,035,448.27. Liabilities, $20,075,945.11. Surplus, $1,959,503. 16. 


JOHN A. HALL, Pres’t. HENRY S. LEE, Vice-Pres’t. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec’y. 


PORTLAND, ME., Office, 40 Exchange Street. , FRaviempen, R. L, Office, Swarts Bl 
J. Putnam Stevens, Manager. Geo. M. Par. 3, Manager. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Ome, SPRINGFIELD, Mase, 0% Office, Masonic Bldg., 


S. Martin, Jr., Manager. . Johnson, General ” Agent. 


Boston, MAss., iuiiaine mi Street, 


HARTFORD, CONN., pti 
. Sanborn, Manager. 


A. H. Bond, Manager., 


desserts or table jellies. ew -- pure. 
For Sale by ail Grocers. 


E. $. BURNHAM CO., Mfrs., 53 Gansevoort St., New York. 






































PEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. | 


Unequalled for Children. } 
Extremely Delicate | 
Delicious and Nutritious. | 








Peter et eter Lidl Lad le 
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Is a very common complaint. Its apparent harmlessness is, however, 
not real, since enlarged tonsils, enlarged lymphatics of the neck, 
deafness and other serious dis- 
orders follow in its train unless 
the disease is attended to at once. 


Prof. Pepper’s 


CATARRH 
OIL. 


—a formula by the late 
Dr. William Pepper of the 
University of Pennsyl- 
vania— is a wonderful 
remedy for 


Catarrh 
In Any Form. 


To readers of The Com- 
panion we make this lib- 
eral offer: We will send 
Oil and Atomizer, for 
$1.00. At the end of 
ten days if results are 
not satisfactory we will 
refund the money on the 
return of the Atomizer 
alone. This treatment is as effective for the old as for the young. 


THE WALKER-RINTELS DRUG CO., 


166 Summer Street and 244 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Call at our new store, opposite the South UWnion Station. 
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At All Grocers. Cut of Bear on Every Package. | 














It is a monumental fact that 
the best coffee grown is 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Seal Brand Java and Mocha 
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have been a boy.” <A note of com- 
plaint sharpened the soft Southern 

drawlof Mrs. Bixler’s voice. ‘““We’ve 
had mighty hard luck ever since she was born. 
We somehow appeared to get in a moving way 
on a down-hill road, as pap used to say. From 
Arkansas to Kansas, and from Kansas to the 
Strip, was jumping from the frying-pan into 
the fire, according tomy mind. And just as 
we'd got this claim, and a sod house put up, 
pap he took sick and died. You don’t know 
what trouble is, Mrs. Perkins, till you’re 
left a widow, with a lot of girls to bring up. 
You've got a lot to be thankful for, with your 
husband living and three big boys to work for 
you.” 

The visitor stirred uneasily in her chair. Of 
a far different type from her hostess, she was 
thin and wiry, with a strong-featured, New 
England face, and a quiet, undemonstrative 
manner. The hot winds of the prairie seemed 
to have seared her, mentally and physically, 
and the hard life of a farmer’s wife had knotted 
her lean hands and twisted her shoulders. 
There was no weak self-pity in the firm mouth 
and the steady gray eye, but as she listened, a 
strange sense of loneliness tugged at her heart- 
strings. 

In their struggle with mortgage and drought, 
her three big boys had grown away from her. 
She had failed to keep them close to her, as 
other mothers could keep their daughters. 
She thought of the day she had laid away her 
own baby girl, buried from a camper’s wagon, 
upon the wide-stretching plains, as mariners 
commit the bodies of their dead to the limitless 
ocean. In aJl this barren land she would see 
forever that lonely, sun-scorched little grave— 
and the baby, had she lived, would have been 
just Martha’s age. 

“I should think you’d take a sight of 
comfort in Martha, though,”’ she said, in a hard, 
dry voice, twisting and untwisting her bonnet- 
strings. “She must be lots of company, and 
she’s smart, too. There isn’t a better butter- 
maker in the Strip than Martha is, and you told 
me yourself that she kept up the table, about, 
with her chickens and the garden. I don’t see 
why you should wish she was a Boy, unless 
“twas for her own sake.” 

“And that’s just what I’m coming to, Mrs. 
Perkins.” Mrs. Bixler settled herself com- 
fortably in her splint-bottomed chair. ‘‘Here’s 
Seott Landis, over on the next claim, with that 
mail contract to sublet, and if Martha was a boy, 
she could take it easy as winking. It would 
bring in about twenty-five dollars a month, 
and it’s just a matter of ten miles from 
Pelham’s Point to Luella. 

“Martha’s just wild to earn a little money, 
so she can go into town to normal school this 
summer, She’s harped on that string till she’s 
set me pretty near crazy. She allows if she 
could go to normal, she could get the school 
here next fall, and then she could teach a/| 
while and go to school a while. She’s a great | 
notion of landing in college one of these days, 
Martha has. I tell her,” Mrs. Bixler chuckled, 
“that she’ll turn goose like her mother, and | 
set married before —’ 

“Ma!” 

There was a rustle in the morning-glory 





| was almost a stranger, and who, in Martha’s 


| hid her indignant tears, but the woman who 











































‘SHE TURNED AT THE SOUND OF HOOF-BEATS.” 


vines outside, and a girl’s flushed, indignant 
face framed itself in the low window. 

“Well, and what are you nosing around listen- 
ing for, Martha Bixler? Eavesdroppers —”’ 

“T wasn’t eavesdropping. I came up to the 
house for the picket-pin, to put Moll out on 
the rope, and here you —”’ 

The hot words stuck in the girl’s throat. | 
She turned away, the mare following, while | 
Mrs. Bixler’s high, good-natured laugh rang | 
out. 

Martha bit her lip at the sound. To think 
of all her secret hopes and plans being confided | 
to Mrs. Perkins !—hopes which the girl herself | 
had scarcely dared to cherish, plans which she 
had tried to form through many a busy day 
and wakeful night! 

Her love of books was an instinct, a passion, 
and her slumbering ambition had been aroused | 
by the only good teacher she had ever had. | 
He was a college-bred man who had drifted to 
the Strip, and in stress of need had applied for 
the Spring Valley school for a term. His 
teaching had opened up a new world to 
Martha’s eager vision. 

“You have it in you to be a great woman, 
Martha,’ he had said, kindly, on the last day 
of school. “Don’t give up. Don’t wait for 
opportunities; make them.” And his words, 
carelessly uttered, and soon forgotten by him- 
self, had been Martha’s inspiration. 

She brooded over them as she sat in the 
saddle through long days of herding, with no 
human creature near, the great, stainless sky 
stretched out above, and the fiower-decked 
prairie, with its grazing cattle, spread beneath. 
They haunted her as she guided her horses 
from the seat of a sulky plow, the sod curling 
up in brown waves behind her. 

And to think that all this bitterness of 
longing should be laid bare to a woman who 


judgment, could feel no sympathy with such 
aspirations! A lump rose in her throat as she 
bent over the picket-pin. Her pink sunbonnet 


had quietly followed divined them. She laid 
her hand gently upon the girl’s shoulder. 

“T’ve come out to see the filly, Martha,” she 
said. “Your ma’s been telling me how you 





raised her from a colt when her mother died. 
She’s a picture now, isn’t she? If there’s 


anything I do like, it’s a good horse; and the | 


bucking broncos these Westerners ride seem 
like a different sort of animal to me.”’ 
“She’s a thoroughbred, you know, Mrs. 
Perkins,’’ Martha explained, eagerly. 
It was impossible to 
feel resentful toward 
a woman who could 
appreciate the mare's 
good points. “Pap 
brought her mother 
from Kentucky before 
I was born, and she 
died in that big bliz- 
zard up in Kansas 
three years ago. I 


seen Moll when he 
first gave her to me. 
She was the pitifulest 
little thing, all scrag- 
gly and big-jointed. 
You wouldn’t think 
it now, would you? 
And she’ll follow me 
anywhere. She’s as 
rope-wise as a cow- 
pony, and she goes 
like a rocking-chair.”’ 
Mrs. Perkins glanced 
from the girl’s flushed 
cheek and brighten- 
ing eye to the 
mare’s arched 
neck and impa- 
tient forefoot. 
*“She’s just 
theone tocarry 
the mail, Mar- 
tha,’’ she said, 
slowly, “and I 
do not know 
but I’d trust you with 
the mail-bag as soon as I 
would any boy around.” 
“Why, Mrs. Perkins! 
Why, you don’t mean — 
“T mean to say that 
Scott Landis isn’t the man 
to stand in the way of a 
girl that wants to help 
herself, and I believe he'll think you’re just 
as able to ride twenty miles three times a 
week as anybody. You picked castor-beans 


| for him last fall, and kept up with his men 


wish you could have | 
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that if there was “any kick coming,’’ to use 
his own words, it was to be directed to him as 
the responsible party; and he had an easy 
| Way of encouraging comment, and a silent 
| patience in listening to objections, calculated 
to lure a talker on to his own undoing. 

“There’s one or two things that really dis- 
qualify a mail-carrier, in the opinion of some 
folks,’”’ he drawled, one afternoon, as he stood 
the centre of a group of disapproving loafers. 
“For a government employé to ride up to an 
oftice, leave the mail on time, and ride off again 
about her business, is a thing anybody’s got a 
right to complain of. I don’t believe Martha’s 
spent an hour yet whittling a goods box and 
gassing, with her horse tied out in the sun 
yonder for the sand-flies to devour. She doesn’t 
patronize any saloon that ever I’ve heard of, nor 
treat the crowd on Saturdays. And if that 
isn’t a gross neglect of duty, I don’t know what 
is. I can’t say whether Uncle Sam would 
consider it sufficient cause for removal or 
not, but you might make out your complaint, 
boys, and send it in. When you get your 
papers fixed up, hand them over, and I1’ll sign 
them.” 

But Martha herself was gaining ground. 
She had had to pay the penalty of establishing 
a precedent, but little by little the neighborhood 
was reconciled to the new order of things. 
Indeed, through her bravery, her cheerfulness, 
her willingness to oblige, there was every 
indication that she might be regarded as a 
public benefactor. 

Numberless little commissions were entrusted 
to her. She did errands in the small town 
which was the end of her route. She carried 
messages, she shopped for the women. And 
once, at midnight, Mollie thundered along a 
lonely road, urged to her utmost speed by her 
fearless young rider, to bring a doctor’s aid 
and comfort to a dying child and its distracted 
mother. 

People learned to welcome the sight of the 
bonny brown mare and the brave young figure 
that she bore. It came to be a matter of pride 

| that even the appearance of their mail-carrier 

reflected credit upon the neighborhood. Com- 
parisons, damaging to the outer man of the 
postal territory upon another route, were freely 
indulged in. 

“It’s kind of funny to watch Griggs crawling 
in from Luella,” commented an observant 
loafer, “humped up on that old go-cart of his, 
a-driving a one-eyed cow-pony with rope lines, 
and then to see Martha skipping in on that 
slim-legged thoroughbred, the mare’s coat as 


hands, too, didn’t you? You’ve herded every- shiny as the girl’s hair. Strikes me they’re an 


season since the Strip opened, and you’ve run 
| a sulky-plow all the spring. I haven’t heard 
|anybody complain about your doing those 
things because you were a girl. It seems 
to me, Martha Bixler, that if I wanted an 
easier job, with bigger pay, I’d pretty near 
ask for it, and I’m no strong-minded woman, 
neither.” 

So from this unexpected source Martha 
gained courage to make her first opportunity. 

‘ortunately, Scott Landis was not a difficult 
man to approach. He was a good-natured old 
bachelor, with a shrewd, dry humor of his 
own, and “the girl’s nerve,” as he expressed it, 
appealed to him. 

“IT don’t. know but you might as well be 
knocking out twenty-five dollars a month by 
riding over these prairies as to take to bloomers 
and a bicycle, Martha,” he said, slowly, ‘and 
they tell me that’s what girls are coming to. 

“But there’s another side to it,’”’ he went on. 


“It aint a regular thing, you know. The) 


place has never been held by a woman, and I 


don’t know how the neighborhood might take | 


it. I hold myself responsible for anything I 
do, but if I give you a trial you must back me | 
up. I shall want you to be the best mail- | 
carrier we’ve ever had. The last one got | 
drunk; the one before him robbed the bag. | 
We've never had punctual deliveries. The 
fact is, you must show folks what you can 
do.”’ 

And Martha promised that no one should 
ever have cause to complain of her. 

It was well for her peace of mind that she | 
never guessed the feeling which her appoint- 
ment aroused. The salary, although small, 
was enough to excite envy. Almost any man 
could muster the necessary equipment of a 
cow-pony and a saddle, and the chance of 
earning twenty-five dollars a month by an 
effort involving little or no muscular exertion 
was one not to be despised. 

But Scott Landis was an able champion. 
He had caused it to be generally understood 


institution Uncle Sam might be proud of.” 
And he spoke the sentiments of the entire 
community. 

But the time limited by Martha’s contract 
was drawing toan end. It had been pleasant 
to earn the money. It had been pleasanter still 
to win the good-will and friendship of her 
neighbors. She had taken an honest pride in 
her work, and she had rejoiced in pleasing her 
employer. He had expressed his entire satis- 
faction with the way in which she had 
acquitted herself. She therefore felt vaguely 
surprised and alarmed at the unwonted gravity 
of his manner when he met her one evening 

on her homeward way. 

“T’ve been wondering if you wouldn’t like a 
little lay-off, for a day or two, Martha,’’ he 
began, stooping as if to examine the saddle- 

| girth. 

“So near the—the end of the time, Mr. 
Landis?’”’ Martha faltered. “Why, I believe 
I’d like to keep on—to—to finish, if I’m pleas- 
ing you.” 

“Oh, bless your heart, yes, you’re all right. 
It’s just this, Martha. I don’t want to make 
you uneasy, but we’ve got it about straight 
that Zip Wyatt is prowling around in the 
neighborhood somewhere, cut off from his gang 
since that hold-up down at Chandler, and 
trying to get back to the Glass Mountains. 
He's a regular cattle-lifting, train-robbing, 
murdering desperado, and the boys are hot on 
his trail. There were two big rewards out for 
| him, and the Rock Island Railroad has offered 
another. 

“We're bound to get him, dead or alive,” 
Landis went on, “‘for he’s been up to all kinds 
of devilment, single-handed as he is. He’s 
already stolen three or four of the best horses 
around and ridden them down, trying to get 
out. I’ve no idea you’ll ever catch a sight of 
him, but I presume all girls are kind of nervous, 

|and I thought I’d better tell you, than have 
somebody else scare you to death. So, if you’d 
rather lay off, as I said, for a day or two, till 
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we've caught him, I could have somebody take | 
your place —” | 
“Will the other carriers lay off, too, Mr. 
Landis?” Martha interrupted. 
“Well, now, I don’t suppose they will, but —” 
“And I won’t either, if you please, sir. I’m 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


pity, in nowise akin to morbid sympathy for a 
criminal, awoke in her heart. It was one thing 


| friendly Western manner of administering justice, 
| the outlaw turned his heavy eyes upon Martha, 


to fall into the just hands of the law, and another | as she stood close to Mollie’s drooping head. 


to be butchered outright. 


“T guess you’ll have to give the girl the credit 


And Martha understood her neighbors. They | this time, sheriff,’ he said, with a grin; and the 


were relentless when aroused. 


She knew which sheriff, with some apparent discomfiture, agreed 


much obliged to you, but I’m not a bit afraid, lone of those two conditions of the offered | that he would. But Martha was glad enough to 
and I reckon I’ll just finish up, if you’ll let me,” | rewards, “dead or alive,’ they would prefer; | be dismissed upon any terms. She rode home in 


and Martha cantered off, leaving Mr. Landis in | and the man was dying already, his life ebbing | a state of limp reaction, utterly unprepared to be | 
} | the lower end of the pasture. 


the road, staring after her. 

She had spoken the simple truth when she said 
she was not afraid. She felt that desperadoes, | 
like cyclones or tarantulas, are to be avoided, not | 
worried about. Despite her warning, Martha | 
carried the mail as usual. | 

For the first few days, indeed, she felt a thrill | 
creep over her at every lonely turn in the road. | 
The leap of a jack-rabbit, the swishing roll of | 
tumbleweed, would bring her heart to her throat. 
The swirl of any passing cloud of dust might 
reveal the figure made so familiar to her by | 
repeated description. 

She knew all its characteristic features—the | 
easy seat of the practised horseman, the wide, | 
slouched hat, the cowboy saddle with its pistol 
holsters, and the deadly Winchester slung from | 
the horn. 

When the shadow of this dreaded figure did | 
really fall across her way one sunny morning, 
she felt no more surprise than if, in turning the 
pages of a book, she had chanced upon a picture 
which she already knew was there. Indeed, as | 
the man rode out from behind a high bluff to the | 
right of the road, she was conscious of a vague | 
disappointment. There was certainly nothing 
of the gaily adventurous in his appearance. 

He was haggard, worn and weather-stained, | 
his horse dark with sweat and flecked with foam, 
his bridle arm hanging limp in a bloody sling; 
but the Winchester was in evidence, and the 
glint of a pistol-barrel emphasized his hoarse 
“Hands up!” The girl’s arms went above her 
head at his command, and Mollie swerved as the 
man flung himself from his horse. 

“Get off and change the saddles, and be quick 
about it!’? he ordered. His voice was a husky 
whisper, and he reeled as he stood. 

Martha slipped to the ground with a sob, but 
the sob was for Mollie. She unsaddled the mare 
without a word, letting the mail-bag drop softly 
in the dust beside her. . By the time she had 
dragged the heavy cowboy saddle from the 
man’s bronco she had forgotten the mare, and 
was thinking with a throbbing brain of her trust. 

“T’ve got something to say,”’ she panted, “and 
I can say it while I’m buckling.” The man 
stared at her with bloodshot eyes. 

“You can take the mare, but before you get 
the mail you’ll have to shoot me—and the shot 





will be heard. The whole country’s out after | 
you. They went twenty different ways this 
morning. If they find me— 
dead—they won’t wait to give 
you a trial.” 

“Curse the mail!’’ he said. 
‘So they’re after me, are they ? 
—the bloodhounds! I’ll give 
them the slip yet, if this hole 
in my side don’t let the life 
out. Lend a hand here, girl!” 
and almost before Martha 
could spring aside, his spurred 
heel had gashed Mollie’s 
quivering flank, and the mare 
was off. 

With knees that trembled 
and hands that shook, Martha 
picked up the mail-bag and 
stepped out into the road. 
The bronco had fallen, and 
lay gasping its last. There was but one thing 
to be done. The mail must be taken to the | 
nearest farmhouse, and sent’ on thence to its 
destination. It should never be said that, girl- 
like, she had given up at the first difficulty. 

She set her teeth and lifted the bag to her 
shoulder. With every step it grew heavier. 
The heat was intolerable, the dust stifled her. 
Oh, for poor Mollie’s fleet stride! 

She turned at the sound of hoof-beats upon 
the road behind her, and her heart ceased beat- 
ing. The outlaw was coming back. He had 
determined, then, to rob the mail! Well, she | 
would never give it up. She stood still and 
waited, while the mare stopped beside her. 

The man leaned toward her from the saddle. 
He was deathly pale, and the blood dripped 
from his bandaged arm. 

“Tt’s no use!” he said, hoarsely. “I’m played 
out. Lead the mare down into that corn-field 
behind the bluff, and help me off.” 

She obeyed him without a word. He sank 
down heavily upon the cool, moist earth between 
the corn rows. 

“And now,” he said, as a tinge of color crept 
back to his face, “take your horse and ride to 
town,—for a man’s life—do you understand? 
Go straight to the sheriff, and tell him that Zip 
Wyatt is lying wounded in a corn-field on the 
old Sun City Trail. 

“Stop!” For Martha’s hand was already in 
Mollie’s mane. ‘You’ve got to swear that until 
you see the sheriff you'll stop nowhere, speak to 
nobody. I’m not such a fool as to risk being 
butchered by these hayseeds when I can live 
behind the bars.” 


““SALVIRA 








Martha repeated the oath he dictated. 


out in those rustling corn rows while the black- 
birds chattered in the draw. 

The postmaster gasped when the Pelham 
Point mail-carrier, bareheaded, breathless, dashed 
up to the door, and tossing him the bag without 
a word, rode off in the direction of the sheriff’s 
office. Nor was that official less astonished at 
her appearance and information. 

His buggy already awaited him, and a mounted 
deputy was speedily summoned; but there was 


doubt in the sheriff's face as he turned to the 


excited girl. 

“T must ask you to go back with us as guide,” 
he said, sternly, and Martha suddenly realized 
that the outlaw’s possible escape would give the 
lie to all her statements. 

But such apprehensions were groundless. 
They found him lying just as she had left him. 
He had fallen asleep from sheer exhaustion, 
and he awoke as the sheriff bent over him. 
When they had shaken hands, and he had been 
refreshed from that official’s flask, after the 
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ALVIRA BASSETT lived a lone 
some life in a little unpainted 
farmhouse amid dreary surroundings. 

No flowers or grass grew in her dooryard. 
A huge wood-pile filled a part of it, and the 
remainder was “cluttered up’”’ with useless 
rubbish of every kind. 

Miss Bassett was a tall, thin woman, 
with short gray hair, which she parted and 
combed like a man’s. She always worea 
man’s hat, and frequently a man’s coat. 

She had no relatives, so far as we knew, 
and if she had any affection for any living 
thing, it was for her dog, Penny. He was 
most palpably of mongrel origin, and his 


name fully represented his monetary value. 


His chief occupation was to watch for passers- 
by on the sidewalk in front of his mistress’s 
house, and as they passed the gate to rush snarl- 
ing and barking after them. He was such an 
insignifieant little cur that no one feared him, 
for a single threatening word 
or motion sent him yelping into 
the yard, where he would 
continue to bark and snarl 
between the fence-palings. 

Strangers riding by would 
sometimes give Penny a sting- 


His yelps always brought Miss 
Bassett from the house in high 
dudgeon. She was civil enough 
in her ordinary intercourse, 
but never cerdial to her neigh- 
bors, and they never visited 
her. 

My father’s house was within 
a short distance of that of Miss 
Bassett, but it had been many 
months since she had called 
there. Rather to our surprise, she appeared one 
morning at the door while the family were at 
break fast. 

“I want to know,” she said, in her abrupt 
way and without entering the room, “if you 
folks have seen anything of my dog Penny ?’’ 

“T haven’t, Miss Bassett,’’ replied my father. 
Then he turned to me and my brother and 
asked, “Have you boys seen him?” 

We said that we had not, and Miss Bassett 
added, “‘I can’t think what in creation’s become 
of him. He’s always on hand the first thing 
when I get up in the mornin’, and I’ve been up 
since five and haven’t yet seen hide or hair of 
him. I'll go back home and see if he’s there. 


BASSETT.” 


I’ve been away down to the edge o’ the timber |, 


tryin’ to find him.” 
She turned abruptly and went down the road 


to her own house, and presently we heard her | 


calling: 

“Penny! Here, Penny! Here! here! 
Penny!” 

There was evidently no response to these calls, 
for we heard them repeated at frequent intervals 
during the entire morning. It was an extremely 
hot day in July—so hot that father had felt that 
it was really unsafe for us to work in the hay- 
field; but about noon, when the sun was fiercest, 
Miss Bassett came along the dusty road in the 
burning heat. Her thin, sallow face had a care- 
worn expression. She stopped at our gate and 
asked : 

“Aint seen anything of Penny since I was 
here before, have you?” 

“No,” we replied. 

“T’ve been away over to the Dorr place, and 
they haven’t seen him. I’ve looked ev’rywhere, 


Here, 


People stared as she flew past them that | and I can’t imagine what’s become of him. He 


morning. Her oath bound her, and a feeling of | 


never went off like this before. I’ve worried so 
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ing blow with a buggy whip. 


received as a heroine. 

“There was nothing else to do,’”’ she explained 
over and over to persistent admirers; and Scott 
Landis, with all his diplomacy, had a hard task 
in persuading her to accept the modest purse 
which friends and neighbors, far and near, made 
up for her. 

“It’s no reward, and no blood-money,’’ he 
declared, “but the folks appreciate the girl, and 
I’m proud of it. Although I wouldn’t let her 


| know it, I took a lawyer and a Rock Island 
| agent in to see Zip, and he did the square thing. 


He told the agent, with that grin of his, that if it 
hadn’t been for Martha he wouldn’t be behind 
the bars to-day ; and although I can’t say whether 
the Rock Island fellow took it al] in or not, his 
road has sent her a very handsome acknowledg- 
ment.” 

So Martha’s dream of college was realized, and 
Mrs. Perkins delights in saying to her mother 
that a girl may be quite as good as a boy. 

SALLIE PATE STEEN. 





a 
for fear he’d got into one of the fox-traps that 
the Halford boys have set in their woods that 
I’ve been away over there to see if Penny was 
caught in any of them, but he wasn’t. I don’t 
know where he can be.” 

“Tf I were you, Miss Bassett,’ said father, 
kindly, “I’d let him alone, and like Little Bo- 
Peep’s sheep, he’ll come home and ‘bring his 
tail behind him.’ ” 

“T wish I could think so,” she said, anxiously. 
“I .got him when he was a puppy from Sam 
Hawley, over near Walford, and I’m going over 


| there to see if he’s strayed back.’’ 


“Why, Miss Bassett!’ said father, for the 
Hawley farm was fully six miles from ours. 
“You’re not going to walk over there in this 
burning heat? You ought not.’ 

“Yes, I am. My horse is lame, and I don’t 
dare risk laming him worse, for I’ve a man hired 
to come and help me get in my hay in my lower 
medder to-morrow. 1 can walk. I must find 
Penny.” 

“IT wouldn’t walk from here to Sam Hawley’s 
and back in this dreadful heat for my choice of 
all the dogs on earth,” said father. “You'll 
make yourself ill, Miss Bassett.” 

“T’ll be down sick if I don’t find that dog,” 
she said, with a little choke in her voice. 

“You’ve had him five or six years, so it isn’t 
likely he’s gone back to his 
birthplace after that time.’’ 7) 

“I know it isn’t, Mr. 
Holmes, and yet it’s possi- 
ble. I’m going over there to Ay 
see, anyhow.” 

She left the fence and went 
on up the dusty road, stoop- 
ing noticeably, and walking 
wearily in the very beginning 
of the long journey before her. 

We saw her come back 
late in the evening, dust- 
covered and moving with 
apparent effort. She stopped 
a moment at our gate to say: 

“He wasn’t there.” 

“I felt quite sure that he 
wouldn’t be,”’ said father. 

“T heard on the way that 
a mad dog had been shot 
over by Farley’s mill, and I 
went there to see if it was 
Penny, but it wasn’t.” 

“T’ve heard of several dogs 
going mad since this fear- 
fully hot weather set in,” 
replied father. ‘ 

“You have? Well, I don’ 
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She went on down the road to her own house, 
and we heard her again and again during the 
evening calling Penny. Father said he heard 
her calling the dog and whistling for him in the 
dead of night. 

It was hardly daylight when my brother 
Henry and I went out to milk our cows, but we 
saw the distressed woman crossing our meadow, 
having come from some heavy timber skirting 
She came to the 
barn-yard gate and said: 

“T thought I heard a dog bark down in your 
wood-lot, and I went there to see if it was Penny ; 
but it wasn’t any dog at all that I could find. 
I’ll give each of you boys a five-dollar gold-piece 
if you fetch Penny to me alive and well.” 

One would have to have a full knowledge of 
Miss Bassett’s penuriousness to understand the 
significance of this offer. She had the reputation 
of being miserly to the last degree. When we 
told father of her offer, he said that it must be 
that her mind was becoming unsettled. She 
had never been known to spend a cent unneces- 
sarily, and some of the tradesmen in the town 
refused to have any dealings with her because of 
the annoyance and difficulty of selling her the 
things she wanted. 

But father declined to allow us to join in the 
search for the dog. He did Miss Bassett no 
injustice when he said that if we found him it 
would be like her to accuse us of having had 
Penny in hiding for the purpose of receiving 
ransom for his return. 

Further proof of the depth and sincerity of 
Miss Bassett’s grief was given by her hiring an 
extra man to take her place in the hay-field while 
she wandered over the country searching for the 
lost Penny. Her search was useless, for at 
the end of a week the dog was still undiscovered. 

Miss Bassett had had the two wells on her 
place dragged with grappling irons, and had 
absolutely waded for an hour or more in a 
shallow pond, the surface of which was covered 
with a green scum, searching for Penny’s 
remains. 

The country schoolhouse belonging to our 
district was near my father’s house, and one 
day, when my parents were returning from the 
village, they saw with astonishment Miss Bassett 
emerging from a small hole in the foundation 
wall of the schoolhouse. She was dusty and 
dishevelled and bedraggled beyond description, 
and when my mother said, “Why, Miss 
Bassett !”’ she replied: 

“Well, I was going by, and it came across me 
that if Penny had been poisoned, as I believe he 
has been, he might have crawled through that 
hole and under the schoolhouse to die.” 

“But you couldn’t see anything in there, could 
you?” asked father. 

“Well, no, but I could feel round.’ 

Several trees on different roads leading into 
the village bore the following notice on scraps of 
paper in Miss Bassett’s writing and spelling: 

Lost, STRAID OR STOLE.—A small Yellow Dog 
answering to the name of penny. One hind foot 
is white and one ear has a peece bit Out. Ten 
dollers for His return to the undersined, 

SALVIRA BASSETT. 


But at the end of three months Penny was 
still undiscovered, and Miss Bassett had grown 
bitter and revengeful over her loss. 

When it was suggested that she would prob- 
ably find it easy to get another dog Miss Bassett 
would say, “I’ll never find another dog like 
Penny!’’ Her neighbors agreed with her on this 
point. 

One beautiful day in October my father and I 
were going to the village, and when we were 
driving by Miss Bassett’s she came out and said: 

“Would you let me ride to town with you 
to-day, Mr. Holmes? My horse is lame again, 
and I’ve had such a erick in my side for the past 
two days I don’t feel able to walk.” 

“Certainly you can go with us,” replied father, 
always glad to do a neighborly kindness. 

“I’m ‘obliged to you, I’m sure,” replied Miss 

Bassett. “I’ll go right in and get 
ready. It won’t take me five 
minutes.” 

She came out in less time 
than that, having evidently 
done nothing but put on the 
man’s hat she usually wore, 

. and a jacket almost exactly 
like a man’s sack coat. A 
faded indigo-blue calico skirt 
reaching barely to her shoes 
and a most untidy apron of 
the same material completed 
her costume. 

We had to cross the river 
on a high bridge when we 
had gone about a mile, and 
Miss Bassett said, as we 
drove over it: 

“I’ve often wondered if 
my poor little Penny could 
have fallen into the river and 
been drowned. He wasn’t 
much of a swimmer. Some- 
times I think he isn’t dead 
after all. Sometimes I lay 





believe Penny’s gone mad. I’m beginning to | awake in the dead of night wonderin’ about it. 
think he’s been shot. If he has, and I can find | I can’t tell you how attached I was to that little 
out who shot him, I’ll make him rue the day | dog. I’d give a pretty large sum of money if I 


he ever was born.” 
Her eyes flashed with anger, and she shook in 





could find him.” 
Father had a good many errands to do in town 


a threatening way the stout staff she carried. | while Miss Bassett had but one or two, and for 
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that reason she was ready to return home long | 
before we were. ; 

“But I’ll just sit in the wagon and wait for 
you,” she said. “Don’t hurry on my account. 
| like to sit and watch folks come and go.” 


“[’J] have Joe drive the horse over to the town | arms and two five-dollar gold-pieces in her hand. | able woman ever after. 


park and hitch him in the shade,” said father. 

I did as father bade me, and was about to 
return to the busier part of the town when Miss 
Bassett said: 

“{ wonder what’s goin’ on in that little tent 
over there.” 

I looked in the direction she indicated, and saw 
a small tent with a crowd of boys of about my 
own age and a few men before it. 

“Go and see what it is,”’ said Miss Bassett. 

When I returned I said, “It’s a kind of a show. 
There’s a performing bear and a fat woman, and 
birds that tell fortunes, and trained dogs and a 
big snake.” 

“‘Hlow much does it cost to go in?” 

“Ten cents.” 

“Would you like to go in?” 

“Yes, I would,” I said, frankly. 

“And you haven’t got a dime?” 

“No, ma’am.”’ 

“Well, I tell you it’s worth something to be 
fetched to town and back, as your father has 
fetched me, and I’ll give you ten cents.” 

She handed me the money as she spoke. I 
thanked her and ran back to the tent. Two dogs 
in gaudy trappings were performing some very 
ordinary tricks when I entered the tent. I 
watched them for a few minutes, and then 
hurried back to the wagon. 

“Miss Bassett!” I said, ‘‘one of the trained 
dogs there looks exactly like Penny !”” 

“What!” 

“I believe one of the dogs is Penny !”” 

She vaulted out over the wheel of the wagon 
regardless of the “crick’’ in her side, and ran 
toward the tent so swiftly that I could hardly 
keep up with her. 

“Ticket, ma’am,”’ said the man at the entrance. 

She tossed him a quarter of a dollar without 
waiting for the change, and the man allowed 
both of us to enter. The dogs were still per- 
forming. 

“Penny! Here, Penny!’ said Miss Bassett. 

The smaller of the two dogs gave three or four 
sharp, nervous barks, and jumping from the 
platform ran toward Miss Bassett, furiously 
wagging his tail and whining for joy. She seized 
him and held him close to her breast. ‘The rather 
shabby and garrulous man who had been putting 
the dogs through their tricks said harshly : 

“The audience are not permitted to touch the 
dogs, ma’am.”’ 

“You'll not be permitted to touch this dog 
again, I can tell you that!” replied Miss Bassett, 
boldly and wrathfully. ‘This dogismine! You 
or some one else stole him! Don’t you dare to 
try to take him from me! Here! ‘Take this 
toggery you’ve put on him, but don’t you touch 
him!” 

She started hurriedly toward the entrance. 
There were not a dozen persons in the tent, and 
no one made any attempt to detain her except 
the “dog-trainer.”” He rushed to the entrance and 
said to the ticket-taker, a small, noisy man stand- 
ing on an inverted barrel: 

“Stop that woman!” 

“You’d better not try it,’ said Miss Bassett in 
a determined tone. 

The little man looked at the tall, masculine 
woman, and profited by her advice. She ran 
excitedly across the street and climbed into the 
wagon. The man in charge of the dogs and 
the crowd followed. Miss Bassett stood up in 
the wagon with the dog in her arms, having first 
picked up an axe-handle that my father had just 
purchased. 

“Don’t any one try to get into this wagon,” 
she screamed in great excitement. “It won’t be 
safe to do it.” 

A great crowd collected. With it came father 
and the town marshal, whom father knew. 

“The dog certainly looks like her Penny,” 
said my father, when he had been appealed to by 
the marshal. The dog-trainer declared that he 
had had the dog for two years, but a moment 
after he had made this statement, the ticket- 
taker, having concluded to close the tent, came 
to the wagon. 

“Where did you get this dog?” asked father 
of the ticket-taker, 

“We got him of a pack-peddler nearly three 
months ago,” said the man, boldly, and the 
Sympathy of the crowd was at once given to 
Miss Bassett. 

“See if he’ll come to you,” said the marshal 
tothe angry claimant, who said cajolingly, “Come, 
Gyp, come!” 

But the dog looked up into Miss Bassett’s face 
and whined pitifully. Then the marshal took 
the Me and went some distance from the wagon 
with him, 

“Now you call him, ma’am.” 

“Here, Penny!” she said. 

“4 raced madly toward her and leapéd into 
“ic Wagon, whining and barking. 

_ You keep him, ma’am,” said the marshal, 
Ccusively, “If this man wants to go to law 
4Lout the matter he can do so.” 

"he other claimant evidently felt that this 
vould be useless, for he made no further attempt 
u ' Tegain what he called his property. 

_ the dog was Penny. There was no doubt 
*vout it, Whether he had really been stolen by 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


a peddler, or how or why he went away, Miss 


“Here, Joe,” she said to me. “I told you I’d 


Bassett never knew. His experience as a wan-| give you and Henry these if you found Penny, 
derer had evidently not been a satisfactory one, | and you did find him, and I’ll keep my word.” 


for he never left his mistress again. She came 


The finding of Penny seemed to have softened 


|to our house that evening with Penny in her | her heart, for she was a kinder and more agree-| stepped into the doctor’s office and 


J. L. HARBOUR. 
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The Doctor’s Doll. 


=HE doctor took but one “five-cent 
chance” in the large doll 
to be raffled at the fire- 
man’s fair, and yet he 
won it. That a 
single man should 
win the doll seemed 
“ridic’lous,” and 
the village was in 
a laugh over the 
matter. 

‘ For a while the 
doctor had as many 
callers as he could 
possibly desire; all the children in the village 
came to see the doctor’s doll. Now and then a 
diminutive mortal ran at great speed down the 
board walk, paused at the doctor’s side gate, 
pointed an eager finger toward the doctor’s parlor 
window and cried out enthusiastically, “See 
gocker!’” which meant that the diminutive 
mortal was visiting the doctor’s doll. 

“Well, I wonder whom he will give it to,” 
exclaimed Mrs. White, discussing the prevailing 
subject. “Our Jennie was heart-broken that 
she didn’t draw it, but she brightened up when 
she heard the doctor’d got it. ‘He won’t have 
any use for a doll,’ she said. She’s been to 
see it several times, but he wasn’t 
home. Yes, he makes a big fuss 
over our Jennie.” 

“Maggie most wore herself out 
getting chances on it,’”’ remarked the 
visitor, with a short little laugh. 
“T reckon she calculates she’s got 
some kind of right to it. The doc- 
tor’ll be very likely to think more 
than once before he gives the doll 
away. He’s been tending John for 
quite a spell.” 

Different people wondered in 
different ways about the doll. Mrs. 
Drew, the timid little tailor’s wife, 
wondered whom the doctor intended 
to slight. “I hear it said that he’s 
going to give it to Jennie White,” 
she said, her eyes flashing. “Well, 
I know I took a chance on it for 
each of the children, they plagued 
me so, and Maud has been good for 
nothing ever since he drew it. She 
says he promised her something 
pretty when he pulled her jaw tooth, 
and now she thinks for certain he’s 
going to give her the doll.” 

“He can’t give it to everybody,” 
said the timid little tailor. 

“No,” snapped Mrs. Drew; “but 
he might as well give it to Maud as 
to Jennie White, even if she hasn’t 
got a mess of curls hanging down 
her back! He shouldn’t have 
promised the child something pretty, 
if he didn’t mean to give the doll to her.” 

Old Mrs. Kuron thought that Johnny should 
receive the doctor’s doll. “He’s been such a 
patient little fellow, and he wants it so bad!” 
she said. “The doctor, being a single man, 
hasn’t any use in the world for it, and he always 
seemed fond of Johnny. The child declares the 
doctor promised him something pretty if he 
swallowed his medicine like a little man, and 
he hasn’t given him anything yet. Johnny’s 
expecting the doll every time he sees the doctor’s 
buggy.” 


“When are you going to give me what you 
said you was going to?’”’ The voice came from 
a pretty Yittle girl who stopped the doctor in the 
middle of the village street. She was a bashful 
little girl, and her face was very red, but she had 
made up her mind to say this to the doctor. 

The doctor looked at her and smiled. He 
dearly loved a pretty little bashful girl. 

“What did I promise you, Lily?” he asked. 

“Something pretty,”? whispered the child. 
“But I’m not Lily, I’m Mamie Smith, and you 
said you would give me something pretty if I 
took a dose of oil. I did it, ten months ago. 
You said you would give me something pretty 
when you got it.” 

“And I haven’t given it to you yet!” cried 
the doctor, in pretended consternation. “Come 
along, little girl.”” And he took the bashful 
little girl into the corner drug-store and bought 
her enough candy to make her sick again. 

“T don’t want it,” said the bashful little girl, 







| speaking to herself after the doctor had left her, | 


and holding hard tothe bag of candy. “I want 
the doll, and he’ll go and give it to Lily!” 
“Well, one thing is certain,” remarked the 
doctor to his kind little old mother, “I daren’t 
give away the doll. I’ve had a time building up 



















a practice, and I’ll lose it in a minute if I’m not | 


wary. The giving away of the doll would bring 
down upon me the condemnation of every 
household except the one that got the doll.’”’ 

Then the doctor raised Miss Dolly from the 
parlor sofa and regarded her critically. Beyond 
a doubt she was a remarkably fine doll for a 
single man to have drawn at the fireman’s fair. 
She had great staring blue eyes that closed 
peacefully as the doctor tilted her back for an 
instant; she was dressed in pink silk, fashioned 
in the latest style; she wore a ribbon sash and 
the daintiest of slippers. 

“I declare, she’s a stunner!” exclaimed the 
doctor. “No wonder all the children envy me 
my possession. If I were a little girl myself, I’d 
be angry if the doctor wouldn’t give her to me!’ 

“Tt’s a great pity you won it, since the people 
are so foolish,’”’ said the doctor’s mother. “I’ve 
heard the mothers talking about the matter until 
I’m tired. Of course one cannot blame the 
children. 
that she had twenty chances and you had only 
one. I felt very much like giving the child the 
doll and telling her to run off with it before the 
doctor came home, but up piped another little 
girl, ‘Did you only have twenty chances, Lulu? 
Why, Minnie Harris had twenty-two!’ ” 

“T can’t pat a little 
girl on the head that 
she doesn’t look up ex- 
, pectantly, and I know 

25 she thinks I’ve chosen 


‘‘ HE PUT HIS ARM ABOUT LIZ JONES.”’ 


her to be the recipient of the doll,” said the | 


doctor, laughing and sighing at the same time. 
“Poor children, don’t they understand that I 
can’t make them all happy ?”’ 

“Dear little things, I don’t believe they do,” 
said the gentle old lady. 

As time went by, the children in the village 
began to lose hopes of the doctor’s generosity, 
and they also lost their friendliness toward the 
doctor. ‘They spoke disparagingly of him in low 
voices after he passed them on the street, and a 
diminutive mortal announced, pointing toward 
the doctor’s parlor window, “‘Gocker is a bad, 
bad man!” 

“If I give the doll to any one of them I shall 
only make matters worse,” said the doctor, in a 
tone of exasperation, for he was very fond of the 
children. 

“Suppose you send it off to a city hospital!’ 
cried his little mother, brightening. 

“Give it outside the place?” cried the doctor, 
aghast. “They’d mob me! Do you know,” he 
added, dejectedly, “that old Mrs. Kuron is 
actually doctoring her grandson, and he has one 
of his worst sore throats?” 

“You don’t mean to say she wanted the doll 
for the little boy!” exclaimed the old lady. 
“Well, well, well! I declare, 1 would send it 
somewhere, and be done with it! Why not give 
it to the child who had the twenty-two chances ?’”’ 

“And have it said that I was currying favor 
with the richest people in the village ?’’ 

“Then let them raffle it over again!” said the 
old lady, decidedly. 

“Instead of presenting it to my pets, Mamie 
and Julie and Annie and Johnny and Tommy, 
and the rest of them?” demanded the doctor, 
with a nervous laugh. “I don’t know what to 
do. ‘The doll is hurting my practice—the Browns 


| have sent off to Redlanes for Doctor Ramsfield ; 


Little Lulu Brown told me to-day | 
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the little girl is very ill. If ever there’s another 
fireman’s fair I’m out of the raftles, that’s 
certain !’’ 

It was later in the evening when a man 
settled 
himself in the visitor’s chair beside the doctor’s 
desk. 

“What can I do for you?” asked the doctor, 
genially, holding out his hand to feel the 
stranger’s pulse. 

**There’s nothing the matter with me,” returned 
the man, soberly. “I haven’t come to bother 
you about medicine. My name is John Derwood ; 
I hail from Vinegar Hill.” 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Derwood?” 
asked the doctor, pleasantly. 

The man cleared his throat and then said, 
slowly, ‘“They’re fussing over to Vinegar Hill 
about that doll.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the doctor, stiffening visibly. 

“They say,’’ went on the man, “that this here 
chance business isn’t as fair any way as it ought 
to be, and they don’t understand it fully. They 
tell me, for instance, that you gave five cents 
toward the raffle and got the doll—got the doll 
for five cents. Isthatso?” | 

“Yes, | gave five cents toward the raffle and 
got the doll; got it for that five-cent piece and 
for nothing more,” said the doctor, coolly. 

“Now there wasn’t anybody in Vinegar Hill, 
worth counting, that didn’t give fifteen cents 
at the least to get the doll,” explained M. 
| Derwood. “My little girl was one of them that 
| had the books, and people gave her chances; her 
| name was down seventeen times on her book. 
The folks say there’s something strange about 
| these raffles.” 

“Some people say raffles are wrong,” said the 





| doctor. “I’m one of the people who say that 
raffles are wrong, Mr. Derwood, decidedly 
wrong.” 


“But you got the doll,” returned the man, 
with a short laugh. 

“Yes, I won the doll for a five-cent chance,” 
repeated the doctor. 

Mr. Derwood put his hand into his pocket and 
drew it out full of nickels, seventeen of them. 

“I’m willing to pay you that eighty-five cents 
my little girl had on her book toward the raffle,”’ 
he said, in a businesslike way, “if you'll just 
hand over the doll. The folks in Vinegar Hill 
are willing to let it go that way, for my little 
girl had the highest number of chances of any 
one in Vinegar ITill.” 

“Some one here in the town had as many as 
twenty-two chances, I believe,” said the doctor, 
dryly. “No, Mr. Derwood, I’m 
very sorry, but I can’t accommodate 
you.” 

“You say that some one here in 
the town had as high as twenty-two 
chances?’’ interrogated Mr. Der- 
wood. 

“Yes,” answered the doctor. 

“And you got the doll for five 
cents ?”’ 

; “Exactly.” 

= Then Mr. Derwood called the 
doctor a hard name, said the raffle 
was a swindle, rose and went out of 
the office, slamming the door behind 
him. 

About a week later the doctor 
was sitting in his office again, this 
time feeling the pulse of a patient 
who had remained true to him, 
when he heard the sound of some 
one softly walking across the parlor 
floor. He thought for an instant 
that it was his mother, and yet he wondered 
why his mother should step stealthily about her 
own house. Then he shook himself and gave 
his full attention to his patient, deciding that the 
doll business had upset his nerves. 

A minute later, however, the doctor, having 
seen his patient out the side door, stood in the 
front hall, listening. The parlor door opened 
while he stood there, and a little girl crept out. 
She wore a great woollen shawl, under which 
she carried a large bundle. 

“Say, little girl, I shouldn’t wonder if you’d 
picked up my doll by mistake,’’ said the doctor. 
The little girl gave a great start and grew pale 
as a ghost. 

Then the doctor unceremoniously turned back 
the great shaw], and there, sure enough, was the 
pink-dressed dolly! The little girl held it 
tightly. 

“You must give it to me without any non- 
sense,” said the doctor, for he was becoming 
irritable upon the subject of the doll. “Don’t 
you know that when you take something that 
doesn’t belong to you that you are stealing ?’’ 

The child’s arms relaxed instantly from around 
| the doll, and the beautiful and coveted creature 
would have fallen to the floor, had not the doctor 
rescued her. Then the little girl, in a state of 
pitiable shame and confusion, sank upon the 
doctor’s hall steps and burst into stormy weeping. 

After all, it was rather interesting. The 
doctor regarded the little girl not unkindly. 

“Perhaps you didn’t mean to take it,”’ he said, 
for he couldn’t bear to see a little girl ery, and 
he did pity all the little girls who wanted his 
doll. “Perhaps you didn’t think.’ 

“TI did mean to take it, and I did think!’ 
sobbed the little girl. 

“But that wasn’t right,”’ said the doctor, very 
softly. Somehow he felt a strong liking for this 
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truthful little gir). 
asked me for it, you know.’ 
“Yes,” cried the child, scornfully, ‘of course! 


“You think 1 wouldn’t have given it to you?” him through. 


inquired the doctor, half- timidly. “But I might | 
have. Where do you live?” 

“T live oa Vinegar Hill,” 
with a fresh burst of sobs. 

“Oh, you’re Mr. Derwood’s little girl—you 
thought the doll was yours!” said the doctor, 
cheerfully. ‘‘Well, that wasn’t so bad. Only I 
wish you had come to me and explained.” 

The child sat upright upon the step and looked 
at him. She had great hopeless black eyes and 
a queer little quivering mouth. 

“T aint Mr. Derwood’s 
“I’m only Liz Jones, and I didn’t have but one 
chance on the doll, either.’ 

“Well?” questioned the doctor. 

Liz shook the loose tresses away from her 
black eyes. 
wanted to see it, that’s all. I was only going to 
borrow it. I was going to bring it back to-morrow 
morning, maybe. I was going to bring it back 


answered the child, 


“You should have come and | 
| speeding away rapidly toward Vinegar Hill. 


Yoo | 


| with a mission. 
| little sick child, boy or girl, who wished to see | 


little girl,” she said, | 


“Jimmy’s got spasms, and he| 


; doll !”” 
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buggy, together with the doll and Liz Jones, 

Jimmy Jones did not die; the doctor pulled 
sat staring at him, and then she returned to the 
doctor’s parlor. But Miss Dolly came home 


She was destined to visit every 


her; she was to belong to them, and just be 
taken care of by the doctor. That is what the 


| doctor himself had said to Jimmy Jones. 


The people in the village were charmed by 


the original idea. Mamie and Annie and Maud |, 


and Willie and everybody would henceforth have 


| a personal interest in the doctor’s doll. 


The doll won at the fireman’s fair received 
kind and tender treatment all around; even the 
doctor’s mother became suddenly proud of her 
company, and set at work making her new 
clothes. 

There came a time in each case when the poor 
little peevish, sick mortal would cry out, “I 
don’t want to see the doll! I’m tired of the 
Then the little sick mortal’s 





For five days the beautiful doll | 


| imprisoned a week. 
| suggested that two of the lamps should be extin- 


mother | 


| how long it would be before the volume of water 
|in the mine would be sufficiently reduced to 


permit of their escape along the gangway, now 
flooded to the roof. ‘They did not talk about this 
long, however, as it would take many weeks for 
one pump to throw out enough water to make 
such an escape practicable. 

Rineer looked at his watch, and found that it 
was only a little after noon. It seemed to him, 
as to all of them, that they had already been 
Schilling, the Polander, 


guished, and the oil poured into the third one. 
That would give them all the light necessary, 


| and it would last three times as long. 


The suggestion was immediately followed, but 
they found a pitifully small supply of oil in each 
lamp. Nevertheless, it gave them light for nearly 
two hours more. Before the dull flame went out 
they could see that the water, which had crept 
steadily up toward their hanging feet, was 
beginning to recede. This fact sent a ray of 
hope with them into the darkness. In their 
minds they still saw the flood retreating slowly 


as soon as Jimmy’s dead.” She put her head on | would exclaim brightly, “But you haven’t seen | down the slope. 


the steps again and hid her face. 


Then the doctor sat down upon the steps to | 
put his arm about Liz Jones, and the doll sank | 
unheeded beside him as he persuaded the child | 
| doctor’s doll making everybody happy. 
Five minutes later the doctor was in his | 


to tell him all about Jimmy. 


| her new sunbonnet!” or “The doll has a new 


pair of stockings!”’ and the interest would 
revive. 


LovisE R. BAKER. 


THE: FLOOD: IN: NUMBER. - THRE 





N February 4, 1891, a 
most singular and 
distressing accident 
oceurred in anthra- 
cite coal-mine Number Three, owned 
and operated by the Susquehanna 
Coal Company at Nanticoke, in 
Luzerne County, Pennsylvania. 

On that day five men were at work 
in a remote part of the mine “robbing 
pillars.” Two of them, Thomas 
Lewis and Daniel Davis, were some 
distance from the other three, and 
considerably nearer to the foot of the 
slope leading to the surface. 

Unaware of their proximity to the 
lower level of an abandoned mine 
used for storing surplus water, they 
put a blast into the narrow wall which 
separated the two mines, and with the 
crash of the explosion and the break- 
ing of the barrier, there came an 
impetuous and overwhelming rush of 
water. It poured into airways and 
headings, carrying every movable 
thing before it. It broke down props, 
twisted track rails, wrecked mine cars, 
and almost in less time than it takes 
to write the fact, it had filled the 
lower level of the mine from floor to 
roof. 

Lewis and Davis were caught in 
the first mad rush of water, and tossed 
about like corks. They were swept 
to the gangway, recovered their 
footing there, and ran for their lives. 
The flood followed and caught them. 
With the water at times to their 
necks, they reached the foot of the 
slope and scrambled up it to a place of safety. 

But the other three miners were not so fortu- 
nate, and it is of their adventure and sufferings 
that this story is a true record. Their names are 
John Rineer, William Cragle and John W. 
Schilling, a Polander. 

At eleven o’clock in the morning of the day 
on which the accident occurred, while working 
near the face of a remote chamber, they heard 
the report of the blast made by their fellow- 
workmen into the protecting barrier between the 
two mines, 


A Roaring Noise. 


It was followed immediately by a roaring 
noise which, they all knew, meant the sudden 
pouring out of a great volume of water. Without 
a second’s delay they threw aside their tools, ran 
down the chamber to the gangway and along the 
gangway toward the slope. 

In a minute the water met them. Before they 
could turn their backs to it it had risen to their 
knees. To continue to face it was suicidal. To 
turn and run from it, or rather with it, was to 
seek the only possible means of escape. This 
they did. 

Pushing back along the gangway, partly carried 
by the flood, they soon reached a cross-heading 
running up from the basin at an angle of fifty 
degrees. 
slope they scrambled. 

The water foamed and splashed to their arm- 
pits, but they climbed up the precipitous floor of 
the cross-heading faster than the flood rose, and 
at last drew themselves out of it. They knew 
that this passage led to an old gangway on a 


higher level, which, if they could reach it, might | 


still afford them a means of escape. But, only a 


Into this they turned, and up this steep | 
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‘AND WATCHED IT AS IT CAME.” 


| 
And that is how the miracle occurred of the | 
| others, said he believed it had come back. He 
| said he felt water about his feet. Both Rineer 


A Terrible Disappointment. 
After a while Cragle, who was taller than the 


and Schilling instinctively reached their feet 
down and touched the surface of the pool. That 
was the first of their terrible disappointments. 
Cragle, who was younger than the others, began 
to ery a little; but Rineer put his arm around 
him and succeeded, after a little, in quieting him. 
After that the water rose steadily. 

The men drew up their feet, but they could not 
hold them long in such cramped positions, and 
they were obliged eventually to let 
them dangle deeper and deeper in the 
cold water. They had been wet to the 
waist when they took their places on 
the board; the water from the roof 
was dripping constantly on their 
backs, and now this new immersion 
chilled their bodies and set their teeth 
chattering. They drew closer together, 
and put their arms around each other 
in a futile effort to obtain some 
warmth. 

It must have been about six hours 
after the flood caught them when 
Cragle straightened up suddenly and 
sat very still. He seemed to have 
the quickest ears in the group. He 
said he thought he heard the pumps, 
and asked the others to listen. They 
listened intently. 

After once catching the sound with 
their ears they could hear it distinctly. 
Without doubt the pumps were work- 
ing. That faint, regular pulsation 
coming to them through the waste of 
waters could be produced by no other 
cause. 

The sound set their hearts to 
throbbing, and gave some warmth to 
their chilled bodies. No matter how 
logically hopeless the task begun by 
the pumps might be, these men had 
faith in the efforts of their fellows. 
They knew how miners work when 
other miners are in peril. 

They, themselves, had been for 
hours at a time in the rescue tunnel 
when the flood of ’85 locked their 
fellow-workmen in a prison which 
became a tomb. Thought, muscle, 


few feet above them, they found the opening heart, soul, all the energies of life are thrown 
blocked with loose coal, slate and refuse. There | into the work of rescue, when miners seek to 


were hundreds of tons of it, loosely wedged 
between the ribs, and they soon saw that to move 
a single piece might bring down upon them the 
entire mass. They all agreed that to attempt 
to force their way over or through this barrier 
would be to meet inevitable death in a form 
far more terrible than that by drowning, which 
seemed not now remote. 

The water, inky in blackness, was creeping 
every moment higher and higher up the steep 
floor of the slope. Soon it began to eddy about 
their feet. They stood with their backs against 
the loose wall of refuse, and watched it as it 
came. They were like rats being drowned in a 
wire trap. 

A piece of lagging floated slowly toward them. 
This was simply a board five inches wide and 
eight feet long. When it came near enough 
Rineer stooped down and pulled it up out of the 
water. It occurred to him that it might be used 
as a sort of perch to lift them still higher above 
the level of the flood. 

He got Cragle to hold him up “while he fixed 
one end of the board cautiously but firmly in the 
wall of refuse and coal about ten feet from the 
floor. Then he wedged the other end tightly 
against the rib at about the same height. After 
a little the three men climbed up on this narrow, 
uncomfortable, dangerous shelf, and sat with 
their backs to the blocked gangway and watched 
the inky water below them. 

It was rising slowly but constantly. They 
began to speculate upon its source and volume, 
and upon the probability of its rising to the level 
of their bench. 

They began to wonder whether the pump at 


| the slope would be able to do its work, and if so 





save the lives of others. 

The measured pulse of the pump kept beating 
rhythmic music into the strained ears of these 
imprisoned men. After a little they could feel 
that the water was receding slowly from their 
limbs. They began to think what comfort there 
would be in letting their feet hang at will with- 
out immersing them in this icy pool. 

But the recession was painfully slow. it was 
hours before their feet swung free, and many 
more hours before they knew from the sound of 
the falling bits of coal that the water had gone 
from under their bench. 


Hardships of Waiting. 


During all this time the three men sat crowded 
together on their narrow and dangerous perch, 
shivering with the bitter cold, listening with 
strained ears to every sound, trying now and 
then to rub a little warmth and life into each 
other’s stiffening limbs. 

They had no means of knowing how time was 
passing. Rineer’s watch was still ticking, but 
the darkness was intense and absolute, and the 
only matches in the company had long before 
been water-soaked and useless. 

They thought, however, that it must be well 
along into the second day of their imprisonment. 
They were sure that it could not be less than 
twenty-four hours since the flood came upon 
them. For some inexplicable reason they had not 
felt the pangs of hunger. They could doubtless 
have eaten with relish, but there had been no 
craving for food. Their thirst, however, was 
intense. 

With water under their feet to an unknown 
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depth, with water lapping the débris which sup- 
ported their frail bench, with water oozing down 
the walls of their prison and dripping ceaselessly 
and mercilessly on their shivering backs, they 
suffered for want of a bit to drink. 

They could, indeed, by painfully twisting 
their heads backward, catch now and then, in 
their parched mouths, a sour and sulphurous 
drop, but that was all. 

The water below them they could not reach, 
and that which moistened the ribs of coal beside 
them they could not gather. 

Once the noise of the pump ceased. They 
listened intently, but they could not catch it. In 
that pulsing sound had been their only hope. 
Despair flooded their hearts as the falling chips 
told them that the black water was creeping back 
under their feet. 

No wonder that Cragle again gave way, and 
sobbed bitterly. But in the midst of his anguish 
came once again the steady rhythmic beat of 
the pump. 

No musie was ever so sweet to the ears of 
these despairing men as that faint throb carried 
through the waste of waters. 

After that brief cessation the work of pumping 
never stopped. Hour after hour the pulsing 
strokes continued; hour after hour the waters 
went creeping back into the depths. Once more 
the miners knew that underneath their feet lay 
the uncovered floor. 

But their sufferings began to be intense, though 
not from hunger; no one spoke or even thought 
of food. And their craving for water grew less 
fierce. They could no longer catch the falling 
drops in their mouths; they were too weak and 
dizzy for that. 

But one of them pressed his face against the 
rib where the water was oozing down, and 
touched it with his tongue. 

By turns, leaning against each other, they 
slept a little; but only for a few minutes at a 
time. The cold, the cramped muscles, the thirst, 
the mental torture prevented sleep. 


Their Pitiful Prayers. 


Once, Rineer, thinking of his young wife at 
home and knowing that she’ was supplicating 
God in his behalf, suggested that they should all 
pray, and they all did so. Cragle prayed first, 
very earnestly, very pitifully, and when he broke 
down and could say no more Rineer took up the 
burden of the petition, and last of all the 
Polander, in his own tongue, besought God to 
bring them out of their trouble. 

Then, for a long time, they were silent. But 
they felt easier for praying ; somehow the burden 
of mental agony was lifted, and they knew that 
whatever might be the outcome God would order 
it for the best. 


How many hours or how many days passed 


by, these men did not know. It was Wednesday 
morning when they were caught by the flood, 
and it must have been Saturday night when 
Cragle, whose mind had begun to wander a 
little, leaped or fell from the bench. 

The water had receded sufficiently to make a 
landing-place for him, but the floor was very wet 
and steep and slippery, and he found it almost 
impossible to stand. 

He drank some sulphur water dripping from a 
projecting piece of the rib, and called deliriously 
to his companions to come down and get some 
also. Rineer descended and tasted of the water, 
but it was sour, and burned his throat, and he 
would not drink it. 

After a little Cragle was induced to try to get 
back.up on the bench, but he was too weak to 
accomplish it. He assisted Rineer up, however ; 
then Schilling took off his woollen shirt and 
made a rope of it, and Cragle fastened it to his 
body and was pulled up by his companions. 

None of them left the bench again, though 
Rineer had hard work at times to restrain the 
other two from attempting to break through the 
wall behind them or leap into the abyss beneath 
them. 

Cragle was in constant delirium, and the 
Polander, though more quiet, murmured his 
fancies continuously in his native tongue. Rineer 
alone retained his mental strength and balance, 
and though doubtless suffering as much as either 
of the others, it became finally his duty to exercise 
the most watchful care over both. 

Toward midnight on the fifth night of their 
imprisonment a daring miner, George Bendell by 
name, started from the pumping station along the 
flooded gangway on a rude raft. 

He soon came to where the water was within 
a few inches of the roof, and the collar of a 
timber set obstructed even this smal] space; but 
he swam, dragging his raft, and dived under the 
crosspiece. 

He lost his lamp, but he was followed b) 
hardy comrades who pushed another lamp to 


-him over the collar, and so swimming, diving, 


floating on the raft, they all kept on till the) 
reached the foot of the cross-heading in which 
their suffering comrades had been shut. The) 
knew that the men were alive, for the faint 
answers to their repeated calls had guided them 
on their most perilous way. 

At that meeting between the rescued miners 
and their gallant rescuers the pen of description 
falters and falls. 

Very tenderly these victims of disaster were 
lifted from their narrow bench, and when the 
water had receded sufficiently to permit th 
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passage of the raft, they were borne on it to 
the foot of the slope, and thence once more into 
the sweet and blessed light of day. 

They grew well and strong again, but the 

















‘““" WILL take you as my 
| guest for ten liras.’’ 
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those five days in the corner of a cross-heading 
of the flooded mine have never yet departed— 


| haunting memories of the terrible sufferings of | 
| and will never depart—from their minds. 


of the men began to set shoes, while others 
scraped the inside of the saddles where they were | 
galling the backs of the animals. 

The camels and donkeys, being set free, 


| wandered about in search of grass. The loads, 
| about which the animals were tethered at night, 














extremely alert and piercing. 
He bestrode a large white 








“No,” said I, “I cannot 





donkey, a perfect type of the 





pay you so much as ten liras for 
so brief a journey and so few accommodations.” 

“By the beard of the prophet, it is a journey 
of twenty-five days, with the expense of ferriage 
across the Euphrates, and constant danger from 
robbers along the way. Your personal safety 
will rest upon my head, and whatever I possess 
will be yours, and my men and myself will be 
your abject servants.” 

“If you will furnish me one easy-riding and 
sure-footed horse from among your many posses- 
sions, and one man from your retinue of servants, 
to prepare my food and look: after my tent, 1 will 
give you one and a half liras if you take me 
through in safety,’ I responded. 

The Arab sheik replied, ““As I have an extra 
horse which will not otherwise be used, and a 
man for whom I have no work, I will take you 
for five liras, furnishing you everything. I shall 
lose money by it, but I do it for kindness’ sake.” 

This is only the beginning of the conversation 
which I held with the Arab sheik, Mahmud Ibn 
Musa, amid a babel of noise and confusion in a 
khan court in the ancient city of Aintab, in 
northern Syria. 

Mahmud Ibn Musa was the owner of a 
caravan of some ninety camels, and more than a 
score of lesser animals about to set out for 
Baghdad by the way of the Mesopetamian plain. 
I was going his way for about twenty days’ 
journey, and was trying to make a bargain with 
himtotakeme. After over two hours of talking, 
we agreed that I should have the privileges and 
favors ‘sought for two Turkish liras; in our 
money, eight dollars and eighty cents. To bind 
the bargain the sheik handed me a silver Medjidie, 
about eighty cents, which I was to return to him 
when we were well on our way. This was my 
guarantee that the animal would be reserved for 
me. 

“When shall I be ready to start?” I asked. 

“Three hours before sunrise to-morrow we 
must be outside of the city and well on the way 
toward the Euphrates,’’ said the conductor and 
proprietor of the train of the desert. 

“Will you send men for my luggage to-night, 
so there may be no delay?” I asked. 

“They will come at once; have everything 
ready,” he replied. 

I hastened to pack my general effects, and sat 
up waiting for the men until ten o’clock that 
night. They did not come until two hours after 
sunrise the next morning. I seemed to be the 
only one who maintained the impression that 
there had been any delay. I had yet much to 
learn about the Orient. 

Being acquainted with Arabic, I had no 
difficulty in early coming into familiar terms with 
the director of our party, who had full and 
absolute control of everything, when we were 
once free of the city. In fact, he was governor- 
general, chief of police, justice of the peace and 
chief executioner. My relations with him were 
early strengthened by a gift of a combination 
pocket-knife, a few of which I had provided for 
such cases, and which was‘to him an object of 
wonder, admiration and pride. 

The caravan consisted of about ninety camels 
loaded with kerosene oil and salt, the former in 
five-gallon tins set into wooden cases, and the 
latter in large sacks. Each beast of burden 
arried about five hundred pounds of freight. 
On the road five or six camels were attached 
together, tandem, and a man on a small donkey 
suided the leader. It was an interesting sight to 
see a half dozen of these great freighted ships of 
the desert, following the lead of a little man 
astride of a little donkey. 

‘There were nineteen men in the caravan besides 
Mahmud Ibn Musa and myself. He and I 
rode usually at the head of the procession, for I 
always tried to get far enough ahead to avoid the 
Wearying jangle of the camel bells hung upon 
the leaders, in which the drivers took supreme 
delight. An American can endure the monoto- 
hous clanging for a few hours, and perhaps 
tolerate it, but all satisfaction soon disappears, 
and he begins to wish that he were stone-deaf, 
With the growing belief that only this can save 
him from raving insanity. 

_ The chief of the caravan was a character 
indeed. He was about sixty years of age, I 
should judge, although he had no idea of his 
years. He wore a long, white, full beard which 
flow ed down over his green broadcloth cloak, 
Which, when he stood, covered his baggy trousers 
and the heavy silk girdle which bound his waist. 
His head was protected by a beautifully embroid- 
“va Silk searf, which was bound about by a 
raided and decorated band of camel’s hair. 


animals of its class, which he 

| treated with great consideration and respect. 

They occupied the same tent at night and were 

rarely separated by day. 

| ‘The men of the caravan were hardened, strong, 

| ignorant sons of the desert, who had known no 

| other occupation than this life of monotony and | 
|exposure. The commands of their chief were 
| their laws, and from his hand they stolidly 
| received reward and punishment. 

| I had with me some eighty gold liras in a) 
| leather hand-bag in which I carried stationery, | 





were piled up in the middle of the camp. 

It was toward noon when Ibn Musa returned. 
He inspected the workers, and then, giving 
orders that he should not be disturbed, retired to 
his tent and closed down the flap. It was 
apparent that he was going to seize the opportu- 
nity of the delay to obtain a good rest. 

In the meantime I could not help feeling 
anxious about my money. I had lost enough to 
pay all of my expenses for the next four months, 
with no means of replacing it, and the only man 
who could get it for me had gone to sleep as if it 
were of no consequence. 

For three hours the tent of the sheik was silent 
and still. Then he came out, rubbing his eyes, 
and ordered his dinner. An hour and a half 
more was consumed with this. All the time I 
was growing more and more excited. I began 
to mistrust that the chief himself knew more 
about the money than I did, and that he was 
planning to cheat me out of it. 

When the day’s work was done, and the 
camels and donkeys had been gathered in and 
tethered, and supper was eaten, the old sheik, | 
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is an awful crime, hated by God and man; but 
when one steals from his guest, he is seven times 
accursed. Such an one must be cut into strips 
and thrown to the dogs, to remain forever an 
outcast from paradise. I have robbed my guest. 
This howadji accepted my hospitality and trusted 
himself tome. He has been robbed in my home 
within the last twenty-four hours. The robber 
is before me. As shamefaced as Satan, he sits 
here and thinks to conceal his crime by his 
effrontery.”’ 

At this point the sheik broke forth into one of 
the strongest arraignments of the crime that I 
have ever heard. He declared that no punish- 
ment was severe enough for the criminal; that 
God Himself veiled His face as He looked down 
upon a company that had within it such an 
abandoned sinner. 

He pictured Allah calling upon him to destroy 
the culprit and restore the gold. His voice arose 
as he proceeded, and he spoke with an intonation 
which thrilled me through and through. He 
suddenly paused in his imprecations, and in his 
old, calm voice continued : 

“My white donkey in the tent yonder is a 
direct descendant from Al Borak, the milk-white 
animal upon which Mohammed rode from Jeru- 
salem to the seventh heaven. He has a keen 
prophetic sense, and never fails to reveal that 
which is divinely true. The spirit of the great 


| books and clothing. At night this bag was taken | dressed in his most brilliant raiment, with a! Mohammed is with him, and uses him to make 


from the large, leather sack in 
which it rode with my bedding 
during the day, and put into 
my tent. I made what use of it 
I wished while we were in 
camp, locking it when [I left it 
in the morning for my man to 
care for, but not locking it at 
night. 

The gold was in @ canvas sack 
tucked away in one corner of 
the bag. Each morning and 
at night I was careful to slip 
my hand into that corner to 
make sure that the money was 
safe. 

On the ninth morning of our 
journey I was astounded to find 
that the bag was not in its 
accustomed place, nor was it 
anywhere else in the satchel, or 
among my other effects. I knew 
it was all right the night before 
when I opened the bag to take 
out some writing material, after 
| my man had curled up for the 
| night wrapped in his heavy felt 
blanket on the ground outside. 
| L was not aware that any one 
had been in the tent. Nothing 
else seemed to be disturbed. As 
soon as I missed the gold I called 
my man Yusuf. 

“Yusuf, after you left me Jast 
| night as I was taking off my 
| shoes, did you return to the 
| tent?” 

Yusuf replied without any 
hesitation and with the utmost 
frankness, “ Within twenty 
breaths I was wrapped in my 
blanket and asleep.” 
| “Did you or any other person 
| approach the tent during the 
| night?” 
| No,” said he, “I did not come 
near the tent again until you 
called me just now, and I have no knowledge 
that any one else did so.” 

I was convinced that he knew nothing of the 
loss, and I said no more to him. I sought at 
once Ibn Musa, who was smoking in his tent 
while his donkey ate his barley and tibin. 

I began, “Mahmud Ibn Musa, for eight 
days I have been your guest, and it is with 
sincerity that I express gratitude for your princely 
hospitality.” 

Ibn Musa clapped his hand to his breast, | 
bowed low and said, “To render hospitality is 
the Arab’s highest delight, and to do this for one 
from beyond the seas is to him a princely 
privilege.’ 

“Tam pained,” I continued, “to be compelled 
to say that a shadow has come over the sun of 
my joy, which as a guest I cannot conceal from 
my host.” 

He expressed no surprise, but replied, ‘““The 
Chelibi will please reveal his sorrow, and every- 
| thing possible will be done to dispel it, even if it 
| costs half the caravan.” | 
| I then told him of my loss. He asked mea 
| few questions, until it became apparent to him 
|that he had all the facts. He sat for a few 
| moments in silence, stroking his beard, and then 
said : 
| “We will remain in camp to-day. Some of | 
| the saddles need repairing, and two or three of 
| the donkeys have lost their shoes. These need 
'to be looked after. There is plenty of grass 
| here. Before sundown you shall have your 
gold. Inshallah! Go in peace.” 

In an hour or so I saw the leader of the 
| caravan start out from the camp alone. Two of 
| the men leaped forward to accompany him, but 
| he waved them back to their work. He was 
| gone for more than two hours. In the meantime | 
the blacksmith tools were brought forth from the | 











‘HE HELD IT THERE FOR PERHAPS FIVE SECONDS.” 


deep green turban upon his head, came slowly 
from his tent and mounted the mass of freight 
that was piled in the centre of the camp. After 
seating himself upon the top and adjusting his 
garments, he motioned me to a seat near him. I 
got up with more alacrity than dignity, for it 
was apparent that something was to be done; 
but what it might be I could not imagine. 


In a stern voice he said, “Assemble all the | 


men. -Permit none to remain away.” 

Quickly the men came together in a mass, and 
stood in front of us. 

“How many are here?’’ he asked. 

In a.moment the reply came, “‘Nineteen.”’ 

“When I call his name let each man step to) 
my left and take his place in a line in front,” 
commanded the sheik. 

Slowly and with no hesitation the nineteen 
names were called, and with precision each man 
slipped to his place. When it was apparent that 
no one was absent, orders were given that they 
sit in a semicircle on the ground around the! 
throne. 

When the men were seated, the sheik, in 
silence and with the utmost deliberation, looked 
up and down that row of stolid faces, every eye 
of which was fixed upon him. This went on for 
at least five minutes, until I felt as if I must | 
speak, or yell, or do something to break that 
awful, protracted silence; but I managed to 
restrain myself. 

It was the most impressive and the longest five 
minutes I have ever known. I could see that 
the men were affected, and yet not a muscle) 
moved or an eye wandered. At the end of the 
silent survey, in a voice low, quiet, but deep 
with intensity and feeling, the sheik began to 
speak in slow, measured terms, while his eyes 
moved along the line of faces before him. 

“To-day my name has been disgraced before | 


His face was brown with exposure, and his eye | depths of one of the large pouches, and some | this howadji—teacher—and before Allah. Theft 


known the mind of Allah. He 
will now tell me who committed 
this terrible crime, and when he 
speaks, we will slay without 
mercy the man who is destitute 
of every sense of integrity or 
honor. 

“The donkey is there in my 
tent. He cannot use our lan- 
guage, as his throat is the throat 
of a donkey, but his spirit is the 
spirit of God. He will use his 
own language in pointing out 
the culprit. I- now command 
each one of you to go one by one 
into my tent. When you enter, 
close the flap so that no one can 
see you but the donkey and 
Allah. Then pull the tail of 
the donkey. When an innocent 
hand touches his tail he will be 
silent, but when the hand of the 
thief grasps it he will at once 
bray. That will be his message 
to us, and we, acting upon it, 
will seize the criminal and show 
him no merey.”’ 

He then motioned to the man 
at the end of the line nearest the 
tent to go first. He solemnly 
and quietly rose, entered the tent, 
closed the flap, remained inside 
for a few seconds, and returned 
to his seat. 

The sheik motioned to the 
second man. He repeated, with 
no variation, the movements of 
his predecessor. 

It was difficult to decide who 
was the more affected, the men 
or myself. I was eagerly 
listening for the expected bray 
from the tent, and even dreading 
the spectacle of vengeance which 
I was certain then to witness. 

Twelve men entered and re- 
turned, and still no sound issued 
from the tent. ‘Thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, six- 
teen; only three more, and one of them was 
my special servant. 

I could not keep quiet. My excitement was 
so marked that the sheik asked me to keep 
perfectly still. 

Seventeen, eighteen, and now the last man 
was on his way. The climax must now come, 
or the game was up, and my money was gone 
beyond recovery. 

The nineteenth man went in and came out 
without a sound. We had staked our cause 
upon a donkey, and he had failed us. I drew 
a deep breath of relief and started to speak, 
but before a word was uttered Mahmud Ibn 
Musa said to me, quietly, “Be silent; it is all 
right.” 

The men were now sitting before us in the 
original order, and all were intently looking at 
the sheik to see what next he would do. Ina 
tone of command he said, “‘Stand!’”” When all 
were up, he added, “Hold your hands out before 
you together, with the palms up.” Each man 
held out his hands, with the little fingers together 
and the palms upward. 

Ibn Musa solemnly descended from his 
pedestal, and walking to the man in the row 
who first entered the tent, he stooped over and 
laid his face into the outstretched palms. He 
held it there for perhaps five seconds, then 
raised it up, stepped one step to the right, and 
repeated the process with the next man. Thus 
he went down the line. I was puzzled beyond 
measure. 

As he came to the twelfth man, he bent his 
face into his palms as he had done to the eleven 
preceding, but in a flash he leaped back, drew 
his scimetar, which he always carried, and said, 
“You dirty dog of a thief, get that gold at once, 
or I will disembowel you on the spot!” 

The man fell upon his face and tried to kiss 
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the feet of the sheik, begging for mercy, and | myself almost as anxious to know how the thief | 


promising to get the money immediately if his | 
life were spared. 

With terrific force the sheik said, “Go!” 

He quickly stepped outside the circle of camels, 
removed a flat stone, pushed away some loose 
earth, and came back with my canvas bag. 

“Give it to the howadji,”” commanded he; | 
and the bag was put into my hands. 

“Count the gold,’”’ said the sheik to me. 

I did so, and found it intact. When I had | 
thus declared, two men were ordered to flog the | 
thief. After a few not very heavy blows were 
struck I begged for mercy for him, and he was | 
released. The sheik went to his tent, and the | 
meeting broke up. 

I was glad to get my money, but I found | 


was discovered as I had been to discover him. I 
could devise no theory that seemed to fit the 
case, and finally gave it up and went to sleep, 
having my gold under my pillow, with a string 
tied around the bag and my neck. 1 proposed 
to know when it went another time. 

As we rode along the next day I referred to 
the recovery of the gold, and asked the sheik 
how he discovered the thief. He looked at me 
in a most comical manner, and said, ‘“ You must 
not tell my men, but the donkey’s tail was soaked 
in a solution of mint and afterward dried. All 
pulled the tail but the thief. His hand alone 
had no smell of mint upon it.’’ 

“Mashallah! God is great,” I replied. 

HOWARD ASHTON. 
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““T NEVER belonged to nobody,” said Honor, | 
| and Miss Merriam said, “You shall belong 
to me,”’ and took possession of her. 

It was midsummer when this happened, and 
Miss Merriam’s Day School for Young Ladies | 
was not in session. That was why Miss Mer- | 
riam had taken the opportunity to invite six little | 
girls down from Boston to spend their country | 
week with her. “A suburb was not real coun- 
try,” she wrote to the authorities, “but it was | 
an approximation, and there were woods not far | 
from the school.” 

The neighbors said they “should think Miss | 
Merriam would have enough of little girls all 
winter, without burdening herself with them in 
summer as well,—and such little girls!” But 
that was Miss Merriam’s affair. 

Three of the little girls from Boston were 
named Katie, and two were named Maggie. 
“And is your name Maggie, too?” Miss Mer- 
riam asked the sixth, and she was pleased to 
hear that it was not Maggie nor Katie, but 
Honor, which was certainly a strange name for 
a country-week girl. 

Honor was twelve years old, and seemingly 
all arms and legs and rags. Her dark hair was 
short, and stood up wavily all around her head; 
her eyes were brown and wistful, and hungry 
for books. 

“IT always read all the posters everywheres,”’ 
she explained to Miss Merriam ; “I just read any 
old thing.”” And Miss Merriam left her alone in 
the library. 

At the end of the first day she said, “I'll tell 
you right now, I sha’n’t want to go home;” and 
at the end of the fourth day, when she had read 
“A Tale of Two Cities,” “Old Curiosity Shop” 
and “Silas Marner,” a strange thought began to 
stir in the mind of her hostess. Miss Merriam 
wrote to the authorities and found out all she 
could about the child, which was very little. 
She questioned Honor about her personal history, 
past and present. 

When the other children went home she invited 
Honor to stay another week, and it was during 
that week that she took possession of the little 
girl. At the end of the week the two went to 
Boston, but when Miss Merriam came back 
Honor came, too,—a glorified Honor, very new as 
to her clothes, very shining as to her eyes, very 
joyous as to her spirit. 

“T suppose you mean to have her for a little 
maid, to wait on the door and help the children 
on with their rubbers,” the neighbors conjec- 
tured. 

But Miss Merriam smiled and said, “‘No; 
Honor is to be my parlor boarder.” 

Before the fall term began, Honor had read all 
of Dickens, almost all of Scott, and as much of 
Thackeray as Miss Merriam would allow. She 
had gone through fractions, and was writing 
easy sentences in Latin. Her deep voice was 
losing the street twang, and her words were 
better chosen. All days which had not begun 
with a bath and ended with a good-night kiss 
from Miss Merriam, belonged to another calen- 
dar for Honor; this was her year One. 

Not that the new era was all peace. Even to 
little girls who have been brought up on baths 
and kisses, there may come periods of naughti- 
ness, and Honor was not the more angelic for 
having spent twelve years in streets and cellars. 
There was one memorable day when she stayed 
in bed from ten in the morning till six at night, 
because she “‘wouldn’t ;” and there was a certain 
very dark closet opening off Miss Merriam’s 
room which played a part in Honor’s education. 
But Honor and Miss Merriam loved each other 
“harder every day,’’ as Honor expressed it, and 
her mind rapidly bent itself into conformity with 
Miss Merriam’s kind will. 
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The “‘young ladies’’ of the day school were shy | 
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Boarder 
November she had taken her place in the school 
as a “young lady” along with the rest, and no 
one disputed her right to the title. 

People liked Honor, whether they would or 
no; she had a sense of humor and a power of 
taking the lead which were not to be resisted, 
and Miss Merriam watched her growing popu- 
larity with some amusement. But the child 
herself seemed indifferent to this popularity ; her 
real friend was Miss Merriam, her true compan- 
ions were “the books.” 

“She is one of the solitary children,” said Miss 
Merriam, “and with such a capacity for loving! 








| face got almost as white as the baby’s, and she 
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euddle! Don’t ery any more. And you will 
love the baby. It is a little orphan, too, and you 
know what that means.’’ 

She sent Honor to bed early, but long after she 
had left her the child cried. 

“Of course I don’t belong to her,’’ she whis- 
pered into her pillow; “I only thought I did. 
People’s families count, but I’m not a real 
belonging. And I don’t see why it has to be 
an orphan, too! I wish it didn’t have to be an 
orphan, just like me. I hate its being an orphan. 
Oh, I thought there wasn’t anybody but me for 
Miss Merriam! I thought she had just me! I 
wish she didn’t want that sister’s baby !”’ 

But of: these meditations of the “sympathetic 
little heart’? Miss Merriam had no hint. She 
only knew that during the next few days Honor 
was unaccountably cross. 

The baby came,—a tiny white thing that, as 
Honor said to herself, “slept half the time and 
cried the other half.”” Honor was allowed to 
hold it as a great favor, and she did so, but her 


did not ask to be allowed to hold it again. When 
Miss Merriam cuddled the baby and bent over 
it, whispering and cooing, Honor watched with 
hungry eyes. 

Miss Merriam was a busy woman in those 
short winter days. The school was large and 
the baby was delicate, and both needed watch- 
ing, but nevertheless she found time to think of 
her parlor boarder. 

“Don’t you feel well, Honor?” 

“Yes,” | 

“I thought you liked griddle cakes ?” 

“7 do.’’ 

This was one evening at tea. Later, when 
the baby had been put to sleep, Miss Merriam 
called the little girl to her, looked anxiously into 
her face and felt her hands and forehead. 

“l’m afraid you are reading too much, 
Honor.” 

“Oh no!” exclaimed the child. ‘Please!’ 

Miss Merriam lifted her on her lap, saying 
with a laugh, as she did so, “Oh, how long and | 
heavy you feel, after the baby; all arms and | 





‘“WE ARE GOING TO HAVE ANOTHER PARLOR BOARDER.” 


I don’t know what I should do without her, 
bless her little heart !’’ 

Christmas came and went, of this year One; 
and Honor tasted the delights of giving. She 
sent Christmas cards to all the “young ladies,’’ 
and all the ‘‘young ladies’’ sent Christmas cards 
to her; and*she and Miss Merriam hung up 
their stockings together on Christmas eve. The 
ecstasy of these days was almost more than 
Honor could endure. 

But the new year brought a black-edged letter 
to Miss Merriam, who shut herself up in her 
room, and said, ““Not now, dear,’? when Honor 
knocked at the door. In the evening she took 
the child on her lap and said: 

“IT want to tell my little girl something. We 
are going to have another parlor boarder.’ 

“No!” cried Honor; and if Miss Merriam had 
not been very sad at heart and very weary with 
weeping, she might have been interested to 
analyze that “no,” it said so many things. 

“My sister, my only sister, who lived far away 
in the West, has died, little Honor, and her baby 
is coming home to me. It is the only being 
belonging to me in all the world.” 

She said these words to herself, rather than to 
the child, but she said them aloud. 

_ Honor sat very still; so still that after a while 
Miss Merriam looked at her and found she was 
crying, with an unchildlike silentness. 

“Such a sympathetic little heart!’’ murmured 
Miss Merriam, drawing the child close. “Don’t 
ery, darling; there, Honor, there! Don’t grieve 
for me. lam very blest. Why, just think! A 


of the parlor boarder at first, but the fact that | real, live baby is coming next week to live in 
she dressed as well as they did, and often recited | this very house with you and me! Two parlor 
her lessons better than they did, had a good | boarders! What shall I do with so many? 





deal of influence with them, and by the end of | Think of it! A pretty little baby to kiss and 


legs! This parlor boarder is getting almost too | 
big to sit in my lap.” 

After a few seconds, during which conversa- 
tion did not flourish, Honor slipped down and 
sat on a stool beside Miss Merriam. 

“What is it, child? ‘Tell me.” 

But Honor only looked up into Miss Merriam’s 
face with a wistful little smile and shook her 
head faintly. 

Sometimes Miss Merriam went in and bent 
over her bed when she was asleep, and once or 
twice she thought the child had been erying, and 
she was perplexed. 

The baby was a general favorite with the 
“young ladies.”” They fluttered over her likea 
flock of doves when she came to the schoolhouse, 
and protested eagerly if two or three days elapsed 
without a visit from her. But it was after one 
of these visits that the catastrophe occurred 
which Honor and Miss Merriam were to remem- 
ber all their lives long. 

It was recess-time, and the “young ladies” 
were in the schoolyard, which lay between Miss 
Merriam’s own home and the schoo! building. 

“T don’t believe Honor likes the baby. She 
never says anything about it,’ said one of the 
children. There had lately been a tendency in 
the school to tease Honor, possibly because she 
had grown so strangely irritable and quick- 
tempered. She turned her back on the speaker 
now. 


“T know why,” laughed another. ‘Honor’s | 


jealous because Miss Merriam loves the baby 
better than she does her.” 

There was a spring, a sudden, sharp sound, 
followed by a breathless silence, and then all the 
“young ladies” began to talk at once. 

“You rude girl!’ “You horrid little street 
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thing!” “I’m going to tell Miss Merriam!” 
“She won’t love you now, anyway!” 

Into the midst of this babel Miss Merriam 
came with uplifted finger and politely shocked 
countenance. 

“Girls, girls! I am surprised! What is the 
meaning of this noise?” 

“Honor slapped Isabel Mason!” the children 
answered, as with one voice. 

“Honor!” 

There was something in that tone that made 
every little girl want to cry. All the angry color 
faded out of Honor’s face, and she walked over 
to Miss Merriam with despair in her eyes. 

“Why did you do this?” 

“I’m not going to tell.” 

This was in a quiet little voice, not in the least 
stubborn. 

Miss Merriam looked around upon the other 
girls, but somehow they did not want to tell, 
either. They colored and moved uneasily, but 
they did not say anything. 

“Honor, you must tell me.” 

“Please don’t make me!’ 

Miss Merriam looked at her watch. “Recess 
is over; return to the schoolroom, young ladies.” 

And then Miss Merriam took Honor by the 
hand and Jed her across the yard to the house. 

“You will not tell me, Honor?” 

“No, I never will!” 

“Then you must stay in the closet until you 
change your mind. When you are ready to tell 
me you may come out.” 

Honor threw herself down on the floor of the 
closet, and cried long and bitterly. 

“It’s all that baby,” she moaned. “And it 
can’t do anything, nor say anything, and it cries 
and screams, and it isn’t pretty; and she keeps 
right on loving it. It belongs to her! I wish it 
had never been born! I’ll never tell! How can 
I tell! How can I tell!” 

The school was in the midst of its afternoon 
session, and Honor had been in the closet three 
hours, when she lifted her head from her knees 
and sniffed the air. 

“T smell something! I smell smoke!” 

She stood up in the darkness, 
with one hand stretched out as if 
commanding silence, and her head 
up, listening. 

“It’s very strong.” 

She groped for the handle of the 
door. “I’m being punished ; I can’t 
go out.” 

Smoke! That meant fire! 

She opened the door a crack, then 
flung it wide open and screamed. 

Miss Merriam’s room was all a 
white, choking mist. 

It was the cook’s afternoon out, 
and Miss Merriam had once told 
Honor that she was afraid the nurse 
needed watching. Plaster fell from 
the ceiling. The baby was in the 
room overhead. This was the baby’s 
nap-time. 

“The baby!’ 

Honor forgot that she had wished 
it had never been born, forgot that 
it was the cause of all her unhappi- 
ness, forgot everything except that it 
was a little helpless human creature, 
and that the ceiling was falling. 
She stumbled through the room, out 
into the hall and up the stairs. It 
seemed to her when she looked 
into the baby’s room that the whole 
floor was one creeping flame, but 
over in one corner was the baby’s 
crib, and the fire had not quite 
crept up to that. 

Honor walked across the floor, rolled the baby 
in its blankets, held it over her head, walked 
across the floor a second time and down the 
stairs. Some one in the street was crying, “Fire!” 
and as Honor came out of the house she saw the 
“young ladies’ and Miss Merriam rushing out 
of the school. She walked across the grass, 
carrying her bundle of blankets, and Miss 
Merriam came running toward her with terror 
in her face. 

“The baby’s safe; don’t be frightened,’’ said 
Honor, quickly ; and as she held out her bundle 
the grass suddenly seemed to be knives under 
her feet, and everything went away from her. 

At first they feared that she might never walk 
again, and for two days Miss Merriam sat beside 


| her parlor boarder’s bed and listened to a little 


voice saying over and over again: 

“The baby’s safe; don’t be frightened. The 
baby’s safe; don’t be frightened. The baby’s 
safe; don’t be frightened. Families count, but 
I’m not really a belonging; I’m not really a 
belonging. The baby’s safe ; don’t be frightened.”’ 

But at last the fever left the poor little puzzled 
head, and the brave little feet began to heal, and 
a very thin, large-eyed Honor looked out from 
among the pillows. 

“I want to tell you something,” she said to 
Miss Merriam. 

“I know all about it, darling; you told me 
you told me everything when you were ill.”’ 

“But I want to tell you something else. | 
don’t hate the baby a bit, now, since I carried 
her through the fire. I always was sorry I hated 
her.” 

“And I have something to tell you, Honor. 
Listen. We could go to Boston and have your 
name made Honor Merriam, if we wanted to. 
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Should you feel then as if you really belonged to 


me?” 
“Should you ?” asked Honor. 


THE YOUTH’S: COMPANION. 


“Oh!” ‘said Honor in a little gasp. “Oh!” 
“Hush, dear; don’t.cry. And now you know 
that it was not merely because of the baby that 


“J feel it now, dear,” said Miss Merriam, I was frightened, don’t you?” 
“Yes,— r!’? 
FLORENCE CONVERSE. 


tenderly. “And if your name is Honor Merriam, 
what is my name,—if you are my little girl?” 








In THREE PARTS.—PartT III. 


Hermione’s Adventure. 


E let Walter down very slowly, father, 
W Claas, Grant and I paying out the rope, 

while Hermione kept a sharp lookout 
lest some stupid hippopotamus should come 
plundering on us. It had been agreed that if 
Walter wished to halt he should strike two blows 
on the rope, and if he wished to be drawn up, 
three blows. 

We had paid out one hundred feet of rope 
with no signal from him, when father grew so 
anxious that he made signs that we ought to 
find out if anything had gone wrong; his fear 
was that the gusts of misty air might smother a 
man down in the chasm. So I crept out into 
the projecting tree-top, where the rope was 
reeved through a fork in the branches, and 
peeped over. 

Walter seemed to be down only a little way, 
comparatively ; he stood in the bucket, and was 
looking coolly around. Now and then a blast 
of mist from the falls on either side would be 
whirled about him, and for a moment nearly 
conceal him from view. He looked up after a 
time, and seeing my face, nodded and made a 
signal to let him down lower. I motioned to 
Grant, and they paid out again slowly for a long 
time, till to me the descending bucket and its 
occupant looked like a toy. 

At last, when we had let out three hundred and 
fifty-four feet of rope, the bucket touched what 
looked like a great mass of fallen rocks, where 
there were bright green plants and bushes. As 
it grounded, Walter stepped out, and looking up, 
made a sign that he was going to walk toward 
the fall on the right. Then a gust of mist hid 
him. 

Evidently there was a continuous shower 
down there. The rocks and plants looked 
drenched. Against the perpendicular sides of 
the cliff, too, all the way up, were clinging 
mussels and polyps, much like those seen on 
rocks upon the seashore. 

Grant now crept out to me, and we caught 
glimpses of Walter climbing over huge, slippery 
rocks and making his way out to the right; but 
after a time he retraced his steps, and went 
toward the fall on the left of the island. There 
we lost sight of him completely in the spray 
clouds. He appeared to be making his way in 
behind the immense sheet of greenish white 
water that fell out clear of the cliff. 

For fifteen or twenty minutes, which, seemed 
much longer, we vainly watched for him, and 
grew anxious for his safety. Meantime father 
and Hermione began throwing sticks to make us 
turn and answer their inquiries as to what 
Walter was doing so long. You can imagine 
our relief when he reappeared, came to the 
bucket, gave a final look around, and stepped 
in. 

When we had pulled him up, he was plainly 
much fatigued, and as we could not hear his 
report there, we made the bucket fast, and then 
went to the upper end of the island among the 
trees. His first words were that he had been. 
behind the falls on. the left, and that the sights 
and sounds there were beyond the power of 
words to describe—which did not prevent him 
from describing them at great length! 

After lunch I said respectfully to father that 
as I was now in my twenty-first year—but I got 
no farther. 

“By all means go if you want to,” said. he, 
for now he thought it fairly safe, as Walter said 
there was really no danger of having one’s 
breath taken away by the gusts of spray. 

I confess to feeling queer as I put my feet into 
the bucket, while Walter, Grant, Claas and one 
of the Kafir boys held the rope. It was an 
awful abyss that yawned beneath! An impulse 
prompted me to scramble back, but I made the 
Sign to lower away, and found myself going 
down, down, beside the brown face of the cliff, 
into all that frightful turmoil. 

There was something about the tremendous 
uproar that seemed to dissolve my senses! The 
Susts of scented, hot, misty air and spray darted 
toand fro, and struck suddenly and pressed so 
strangely that I caught breath, with a sense of 
being held by an overmastering force. Panic 
often knocked at my heart, and only by force of 
the will could I retain the mastery of my actions. 

As I descended, the cliffs of the chasm appeared 
to tower to the heavens. The roar grew more 
deafening as I obtained an ever better view of 
the snow-white, howling tumult of water which 
Tushes along to the left in vast waves. 

When at last the bucket touched bottom, I 





found myself among great masses of wet, black 
rock, over.and around which it was difficult to 
make my way. Drenching showers constantly 
stormed down, or eddied with a force that nearly 
knocked me over. 

Amidst the pandemonium, I first picked my 
way out to the right, and approached within ten 
or twelve yards of where a solid sheet of water 
swept down, hurling spray prodigiously. I was 
still fifty or sixty feet above the water in the 
chasm. In one place only did the water fall on 
rock ; elsewhere the forces of the fall have swept 
a clear passage. But no doubt the depths of the 
chasm, beneath the water-level, are full of 
immense rocks. 

With great difficulty I worked across to the 
left side of the island, where the vast foaming 
sheet falls clear of the basaltic cliff, so that any 
one courageous enough may clamber in behind 
it. The footing is very shelving, insecure and 
slippery. I did not dare enter far, for the water 
falls from thrice as high as Niagara, and the 
spray is most powerfully driven. Probably 
future explorers, better equipped than Walter 
and myself, will make their way 
in behind the fall, and may 
discover a cavern there. 

After I had been drawn up 
safely, a sense of fatigue fell on 
me from which I did not fully 
recover for days. 

The afternoon was waning 
when we ferried up to Telos 
Island, pulled in our buoyed 
rope, and returned tocamp. The 
next morning was rainy, but in 
the afternoon we trekked down 
the south bank for eight miles, 
thus getting rid of the trouble- 
some Batokas, who thought we 
had set off on our return journey. 

That night we camped in an 
open plat where there were three 
gigantic wild date-trees, and 
here we paid the penalty for 
neglecting to builda skerm. The 
horses were picketed about the 
wagons, and at about ten o’clock 
in the evening a lion sprang on Hermione’s 
saddle-horse, “Gilette.” The horse’s terrific 
scream was our first intimation that a lion was 
near us. Walter shot at the lion twice; but it 
bounded away, after clawing and biting the 
graceful little filly so grievously that we judged 
it merciful to shoot her next morning—to Her- 
mione’s great grief. Little Bu-ay set off at 
daylight, alone, to stalk the lion and shoot it 
with a poisoned arrow. 

It was our purpose to visit the cliff opposite 
the falls, where one can look directly at the 
cataract; so we set off at nine o’clock that 
morning, and after a very rough walk reached 
the opposite lip of the chasm. The whole ridge 
fronting the falls is a swamp of green plants 
and trees, with no paths except those made by 
game. When within a hundred yards of the 
precipice, we were in a constant shower from 
the spray. 

Reaching the brink, close to a great baobab- 
tree, we looked over into the gulf, and caught 
glimpses of the whole river, leaping down amidst 
the clouds of whirling mist and wildly volleying 
spray, which now hid everything, now was lifted 
for an instant; one moment pelting us, the next 
rolling upward and away, all amid a roar even 
more terrific than on the opposite cliff of Living- 
stone Island. 

The trees here—baobabs, palms and mohono- 
nos—are green amidst a perennial shower, and 
little rills go leaping off the brink into the vast 
chasm. I thought the precipice was perpendicu- 
lar and at least five hundred feet high, but only 
once or twice could I catch a glimpse of the 
tumultuous white water below. 

Walter had gone forward toward the north 
side, to see where the water left the chasm 
through the transverse fissure which opens out 
at right angles from that into which the river 
falls. Here the whole river is whirled into the 
outlet, enormous eddies and white waves up- 
rearing, seething, and dashing a hundred feet up 
the rocks. 

One can walk out to the extreme angle, where 
the two chasms unite, and look directly down on 
the foaming water. The outlet is so narrow, 
too, that I could almost throw a stone across to 
the top of the cliff opposite. It is probably two 
hundred feet distant, and the raging water at 
the bottom seems a mere white ribbon. The 
entire Zambesi, at flood, is here compressed to a 
width of not much more than fifty yards, but it 


is probably six hundred feet deep. As an exhi- 
bition of furious water, there is probably nothing 
like it elsewhere in the world. 

After we had returned and taken luncheon 
under a wild date-tree, father said he would stay 
| with Claas and the lunch-basket for a nap; but 
Hermione, Walter, Grant and I started to follow 
| down the outlet, taking our guns as usual; for 
| we had seen a place, apparently about a mile 
| below, where it might be possible to climb down 
| to the water which was there rolling on in huge 
| waves. 

It proved a very rough jaunt. The side of 
the gorge was a mass of enormous angular rocks, | 
with fissures and clefts of perilous depth on 
every side. Hermione kept bravely after us till | 
we had descended two hundred feet or more, 
when we came to a place where the crags were 
wholly impassable for a girl; and we young 
| fellows only got down by using a rope for a} 
hundred feet or more. 

Hermione, staying cheerfully behind, seated 
herself on a rock and watched us swinging 
down. By and by, looking up, we saw her 
making signals to us that she was going back— 
| back to father, we supposed. Walter was dis- 
| turbed a little at this, fearing that she might fall 
|in with a rhinoceros or some other dangerous 
|animal, for numerous paths indicated their 
| presence here. But she was already climbing 
| back up the rocks, and after watching her a 
| moment, we resumed our efforts to descend to 
the rapids. 

At length we got down tothe very water’s edge, 
or as near it as the vast waves made it safe to 
approach. Whelming high in the middle, the 
enormous flood tore past, with vast waves bulg- 
ing up and racing down the incline. Conceive 
Niagara’s Whirlpool Rapids thrice increased ; 
and I am told that these rapids continue for | 
thirty miles. 

We did not linger there long, for anxiety on | 
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‘* WITH HER BEST BOW AND A RAVISHING SMILE.”’ 


Hermione’s account had grown onus. Probably | 
we were an hour on the lower level, and an hour 
more in climbing back up the side of the rayine. | 
We then shouted to Hermione, but got no reply, 
and then hastened through the woods to where 
we had left father. Here we found him asleep, 
and Claas sitting on a stone with a shotgun, 
watching over him, but no Hermione. Claas | 
told us that she had not been there. 

Without a word Walter turned, and he and I | 
ran back; Grant, who has a lame foot, came 
after us more slowly. Arriving at the gorge, 
after a run of a mile and a half, we first searched | 
up the bank toward the falls. Not finding her 
that way, we ran back and down the gorge, 
following a sort of path along the brink of the} 
crags. After half a mile or so we came where | 
this path led downward for fifty or sixty feet | 
among great rocks as large as houses. Hasten- 
| ing on among these, we doubled the angle of a 
ledge, and saw an astonishing and terrifying 
sight. 

But here let me go back a little and tell what 
Hermione had done. Not wishing to go tamely 
back to our lunching-place, she strolled leisurely 
along the path at the brink of the gorge, catching | 
glimpses of us and of the rapids below as she | 
went on, until, on rounding a crag, she found 
herself suddenly face to face with fully fifty 
gray, dog-faced baboons, which were sitting there 
solemnly on the rocks, sunning themselves. 

They were so nearly the color of the rocks, 
and were sitting so quiet, that Hermione did 
not af first sight realize how many there were! 
She was close to one old, gray patriarch of the 
band, when, with an odd cluck in his throat, he 
rose to a standing posture, and toddled toward 
| her, outstretching one grim old paw with ogreish 

nails. 

Then Hermione displayed fine courage. She 
had her rifle in her hand, and that old, gray chap 
was reaching for it, attracted perhaps by the 
glitter of the burnished steel. Now if she had 
snatched it away, or if she had shot the baboon, 
there is not the least doubt that she would have 
been torn in pieces, for these singular creatures 
are not lacking in courage and intelligence. She 
allowed the old baboon to take the gun, and 
clasping it to his hairy breast with both paws, 
he toddled back among his fellows, several of | 
whom proceeded to examine it with great gravity. 

Meantime another had risen on his hind legs 
| and toddled toward her, extending his paw; and 
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Hermione actually had the courage to shake the 
brute’s hand, with her best bow and a ravishing 
smile. 

The baboon showed equally good breeding. 
Hermione says that his eyes were soft and 
gentle! Two others approached—to be intro- 
duced, probably; at least, so we now tell her. 
Seeing that these hairy gentlemen were a good 
deal impressed by her personal appearance, she 
began to make most polite and gentle gestures to 
them. She waved her hands slowly in the air; 
she courtesied; she swayed. Walter says she 
hypnotized them—for they all imitated her, more 
and more of them coming down from the rocks 
and drawing near. 

At length one curious lady baboon reached 
forth and took off Hermione’s hat; and finding 
that gestures were losing their novelty, she 
thought of singing to them. In her most dulcet 
tones she sang “Sweet Home’’ to those baboons! 
They stood and doted on her music, save one or 
two who were investigating her hat and pulling 
it in pieces. 

Fully realizing that she must keep the beasts 
diverted and in a wondering mood, she sang 
“After the Ball,” “Daisy Bell,” and, indeed, 
nearly everything in her répertoire. Then, 
perceiving that her hirsute audience were getting 
restive, she hit on the idea of dancing for their 
amusement, and was executing some very gay 
steps when Walter and I rushed round the 
corner. 

Never in my life have I seen such a look of 
joy and relief come into any one’s face as came 
into hers when she looked around and saw us, 
carbines in hand. 

The startled baboons growled in. their throats, 
and began toddling and scampering up the rocks. 
Walter put Hermione behind us, very pale now, 
and almost on the point of a collapse. 

“Hurry!” he said. “Go back along the-path!”’ 

Cocking our carbines, we prepared to cover 
her retreat, but immediately saw 
that the whole band were dis- 
posed to make off. One of them 
was still hugging Hermione’s 
rifle to his breast, and I sent 
two bullets after him, without 
quite hitting him. At the second 
he dropped the piece, and con- 
tinued his flight without it. I 
climbed up among the rocks and 
recovered the little gun. 

Wethen went back to the place 
where we had taken luncheon, 
and fell in with Grant on the 
way, who was searching on his 
own account. Father was still 
sleeping, but we waked him to 
hear Hermione’s story, and then 
proceeded to the wagons. 

Nothing which happened dur- 
ing the whole trip to the falls 
furnished so much fun, subse- 
quently, as Hermione’s adven- 
ture with those cynocephali. It 
is a source of endless jokes on her from us. She 
retorts that we are less gallant than the baboons. 

The next morning we set off on our long trek 
homeward to the farm, which we reached four 
days later, after an absence of fourteen days, 
and after having seen a good deal more than I 
have had space to tell of what is, I believe, the 
greatest cataract in the world. 

DORSEY GOODHUE. 
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Relics Out of Place. 


LIVERPOOL delegation went out by 

train to visit a nobleman with an historic 

name at his country-seat. One of the 
visitors, being in infirm health, could not stand, 
and looked about for a chair in a quiet corner. 
There was one behind him which he slowly 
approached. It was an antique oak chair, with- 
out upholstering, but exquisitely carved. He 
looked at it suspiciously, because he was a 
portly man, and feared it might prove unequal 
to bearing his weight. 

“Pray beseated,” said the genial voice of his 
host, as he was hesitating in front of the chair. 

“T am not sure whether it will, hold so heavy a 
weight,’”’ was the cautious reply. 

“The ehair is sound,” was the earl’s merry 
rejoinder. “It was made out of the block on 
which the head of one of my ancestors was 
chopped off. It will hold you up safely.’ 

The company laughed, but neither the portly 
visitor nor any other of the party cared to sit on 
what was once a headsman’s gory block. 

Another Englishman, who had a splendid 
house about a dozen miles out of London, had a 
practical joke which he was fond of playing at 
the expense of visitors. In a dark room over 
one of his stables he kept a full-sized Peruvian 
mummy sitting bolt upright on a bench. 

When he had shown a party of visitors his 
house, his picture-gallery, his horses and his 
dogs, he would lead them into this dark loft, and 
chuckle with delight at their discomfiture when 
suddenly confronted with this mummy from an 
ancient tomb in Peru. 

The headsman’s block and the Peruvian 
mummy would have been unobjectionable in a 
museum, but at least ordinary people would think 
such ghastly relics out of place in the home, even 
if exhibited only to excite laughter. 
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Current Topics. 


To Mr. Kipling’s distrust of the peace 
manifesto because it comes from Russia, Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead makes this happy reply: “A 
bear dressed up and acting the part of a man is 
a pleasanter spectacle than a man acting the part 
of a bear.” 


It is all right for trade to follow the flag; 
but in signing a bill forbidding the use of the 
national ensign in advertising, Governor Roose- 
velt has decreed that in New York trade shall 
not follow so closely as to leave its footprints on 
the Stars and Stripes. 

The Filipinos are regarded as barba- 
rians in comparison with this nation. Yet their 
fighting men are found to be equipped with more 
modern weapons than our own soldiers who are 
sent against them. Semi-barbarism armed with 
the forces of civilization is the ‘‘condition that 
confronts us.”’ 


The Russian Doukhobortsi, who have 
come to America to escape persecution for 
conscience’ sake, went aboard ship at Batum 
between lines of bayonets and to the sound of 
drums, and disembarked at Halifax amid the 
sounds of hymns of praise and thanksgiving. In 
crossing the Atlantic, they had passed from medi- 
eval tyranny to nineteenth century freedom. 

The papers tell of a recent exhibition 
of children, all in fine condition, who have “never 
tasted of other than vegetable food.’”’ We are 
not told what vegetables they fed upon during 
the first months of their life, or before they cut 
their teeth. Sir Henry Thompson has made a 
humorous comment on the reluctance of vegeta- 
rians to admit that milk and other dairy products 
are forms of animal food. 

Captain Burrows, in his book, “The Land 
of the Pigmies,” says of the Mobanghi, who 
inhabit the more distant regions of the Congo 
Free State, that “they are as frank as they are 
fearless,’ and tells an amusing story of their 
frankness. A white man one evening had been 
trying to explain to the Mobanghi around hima 
steam-engine and steamship. He had drawn 
pictures on the sand to make clear what he had 
described, and they had listened, apparently 
with intense interest. Then he asked if they 
had understood his explanations and the pictures. 
“Yes, they thought they had.’’ There was 
silence for several miputes, which was broken 
by a voice speaking the thought of the crowd in 
one word,—‘“ Liar !”’ 


Hamlet observed that for three years 
he had noticed how the toe of the peasant gained 
upon the heel of the courtier. In_at least one 
recent instance a member of a despised race 
set the pace in courtesy. Two men driving a 
handsome pair of horses recently hailed a negro 
on his way to the governor’s office in Richmond. 
“Come here, Sam,’’ one called, “and hold our 
horses.”” “No, I thank you,” was his reply as the 
men offered him a quarter some twenty minutes 
later; “I held the horses as a favor to you. If 
you wish, however, to contribute to the Negro’s 
Reformatory Fund, my card will suggest an 
address.”” The name it bore was that of John 
H. Smith, former United States Minister to 
Liberia, and now president of the Negro’s 
Reformatory. 


“Public Opinion,” quoting ‘‘La Na- 
ture’’ as authority, states, as the result of 
scientific investigation, that hay which for any 
cause has been incompletely dried before being 
put into the barn, is exposed to danger from 
spontaneous combustion. The microbes which 
exist in all vegetable matter increase. enormously 
in hay which retains moisture under the con- 
ditions mentioned. By them intense heat is 
generated and localized. Experiments have 
proved that their presence and activity, under 
favorable conditions, have caused a rise of three 
hundred degrees in the temperature surrounding 
them. Ih the heated depths the hay becomes 
carbonized, and smolders slowly until the mass 
is opened, or partially opened. Then the action 
of the outer air invites instant conflagration. 

The harder one tries to approach a 
high ideal, the more it seems to recede from him. 
But the virtue is in the striving, not in having 
attained. “Not the fruit of experience, but 
experience itself is the end,’’ wrote Walter 
Pater. That diligent student who worked at 
logic and mathematics for more than forty years, 
the author of “Alice in Wonderland,” once 
wrote: “I hope that in the next world all 
knowledge will not be given to me suddenly, 
but that I shall gradually grow wiser, for the 
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acquiring knowledge is to me the real pleasure.” 
And a wiser man than Lewis Carroll wrote: 
“Not as though I had already attained, either 
were already perfect; but I follow after—I press 
toward the mark.” Musing over this recessional 
of the ideal, whereby a man cannot be both “the 
subject and the spectator” of goodness, Coventry 
Patmore wrote: 
Become whatever good you see 
Nor sigh if, forthwith, fades from view 


The grace of which you may not 
The subject and spectator, too 





An unsympathetic judge blasted the 
hopes of various candidates for citizenship at 
White Plains, New York, lately. We condense 
from the New York Sun. Thirty-five Italians 
made application to the court for naturalization. 
They had been sedulously coached by a political 
‘“heeler,”’ and were told that after having given 
their names and ages nothing further would be 
required of them than to answer “Yes’’ to the 
questions put. Accordingly, the first applicant, 
to the questions, ‘““Will you bear arms against the 
United States ?’’ ‘Will you join the anarchists ?” 
“Would you assist a foreign power against 
the United States?” promptly and smilingly 
answered, “Yes!” and was ready to declare his 
willingness under oath. He was commanded to 
“stand aside,” and of the thirty-four others, it is 
gratifying to know, the judge summarily disposed 
of all but two in the same manner. 
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OVERCONFIDENCE. 


The mouse that always trusts to one poor hole 
€an never be a mouse of any soul. 
Pope. 
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Burdened Nations. 


HILE Americans are harassed and per- 
plexed by the necessity for decision in 
assuming and defining the nation’s 

future relations to its new dependencies, there 
are difficult problems to be worked out in other 
countries. Each nation has its own burdens. 

In France there is a struggle between military 
and civil authority. A cabal of army officers has 
been a law unto itself in the Dreyfus case. 
Justice and national honor require a revision of 
a military judgment based on tainted evidence. 
Ministers, legislators and intriguers have been 
playing with the question of bringing the army 
under the control of the supreme law of the 
state. There has been a lack of civic courage in 
dealing with it, and irresolution: and delay 
have only served to increase public excitement. 
Military dictatorship cannot be endured by a 
free state. 

England also has a question of supreme 
importance which the governing classes are 
unwilling to take up. This is the separation 
of church and state. It is forced upon public 
attention by the conflict of opposing schools of 
thought in the English Church. So long as the 
church is established by law, there must be state 
courts for enforeing obedience and regulating 
religious doctrine and practice. Whatever may 
have been done in the past, it is evident that a 
Parliament representing every form of belief and 
unbelief cannot revise a prayer-book and settle 
burning questions of faith. Disestablishment 
will probably come, and a free church be left to 
govern itself. ' 

In Italy, where Cavour’s idea of a free church 
in a free state has been carried out, there is also 
a disturbing religious question. The Quirinaland 
the Vatican are rival centres of power between 
which there is an unending conflict. The state 
is struggling to maintain its independent position, 
and the Vatican is seeking to regain its ancient 
privileges. The religious question, in its relations 
to the future of Italy, to-day divides the nation 
into two irreconcilable parties. 

Men give attention to their own affairs, and 
conclude that their personal and national per- 
plexities surpass those of their neighbors. | 
Yet the work of civilization goes on. We may 
be sure there is an established order of moral 
government in the world. Here hope rests, in 
the belief that by it— out of the complications 
and apparent confusion of human interests— 
man’s highest development is yet to come. 
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Taking the Census. | 


| Constitution requires that an enumera- 
tion of the people of the whole country 

shall be made as often as once in ten years. | 
Congress accordingly, with the return of each | 
ten-year period, has passed an act in conformity 
with this requirement. ‘The census thus author- 
ized, however, is no longer limited to a bare 
enumeration of the people, but includes a special 
study of population, mortality, products, re- 
sources and possessions. 

A census is without value unless it is accurate. 
To be so, the methods of taking it must be under 
the direction of an excellent personal organiza- 
tion. The census force in important respects is 
much like an army. It must be well-officered 
and well-manned to be effective. A large body 
of men is required. That which is now to be 
taken must have at least fifty thousand enumer- 
ators. These will be directly commanded by 
three hundred supervisors,—practically one for 
every congressional district,—the captains of the 
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army. Above the supervisors will be a consid- 
erable staff of chiefs and department heads, the 
whole .commanded by the director, who has a 
skilléd statistician as his immediate assistant. 
There are many persons who regard the work 
of taking the census as a proper temporary 
resource for men out of employment. The official 
adoption of this theory would result in extremely 


| imperfect work. A brave effort was made to 


require by law competitive examinations for 
enumerators. The movement failed; but there 
will be “‘pass examinations” for these positions, 
and it may be hoped that incompetent appointees, 
if there are such, will be weeded out. 

The twelfth census will crown and illustrate 
the American nation’s work and development 
for the nineteenth century. It should be the 
best that has ever been taken. 
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DUTY IS INFINITE. 
duty high as angel’s flight, 


Be thy 
Fulfil it, and a higher will arise, 
Even from its ashes. 
Robert Leighton. 
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The Problem of Cuba. 


HE solemnly expressed intention of the 
United States not to assume sovereignty 
over Cuba has complicated the task of 

establishing good government in the island. 
This country cannot assume the authority of a 
conqueror, and declare what shall and what 
shall not be done, without offending the army 
of self-seeking men who put themselves forward 
as Cuban leaders. 

Unbiased American observers declare that 
the Cubans are unfit for complete self-govern- 
ment. There is not a Jack of intelligence. The 
common people are too inert to resist the 
domination of ambitious leaders. The cause 
of their incapacity is the same that has been 
exhibited in every republic of Central and South 
America. 

There are too many commanders. Self-seeking 
dominates as a motive, not self-sacrificing patri- 
otism. Jealousy prevails. There is too much 
of the revolutionary spirit; too little love of 
peace and order. 

All this has been illustrated time and again 
since the close of the war. The pettiness and the 
pettishness of the Cuban generals and politicians 
have required from the American officers who 
deal with them an amount of patience which 
they could not have exhibited if they had not 
had a large fund of it to draw upon. It is fair 
to them to say that they have usually been equal 
to the demand. 

Nevertheless, the task is to be performed. It 
cannot be shirked. It will, let us hope, deepen 
the sense of obligation and responsibility in our 
statesmen, and not only lead to wise legislation 
for Cuba, but make us all better capable of 
self-government at home. 
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An Alarming Destruction. 


HROUGH the Middle States and in some 
parts of the South, a mischievous trade is 
carried on during the winter and the early 

spring. It is the slaughter of insect-destroying 
birds, to be sold as “reed-birds” in the city 
markets. “ Reed-bird on toast” is a favorite 
dish with the epicures; but the epicures seldom 
get the “‘reed-birds’”’ they order. 

Authorities at Washington declare that hun- 
dreds of thousands of robins, bluebirds, cedar- 
birds, shore larks and other insect-eating birds 
are killed for this purpose every year. A single 
dealer in Washington received five thousand 
robins in one shipment from North Carolina, and 
sold them all as reed-birds. 

Not only is the traffic reprehensible as a 
commercial fraud, but it is a direct and very 
grave injury to farmers, whose fruit-trees, shrubs 


|and crops would be seriously injured, and in 


some cases ruined, if insectivorous birds were 
exterminated. 

Through the work of the men of science in the 
government departments at Washington, our 
farmers are learning the value of insect-destroy- 
ing birds to their fields and gardens. They are, 
therefore, neglectful of their own interests if they 
do not protest against this cruel and ruinous 
traffic, not only in the name of humanity, but 
because of the imperative needs of agriculture. 
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‘¢ Americanitis.”’ 


|* is reported that this newly coined word is 
already accepted to some extent in England 
as the name for “nervous prostration.” Our 
cousins over there must have use for such a 
word, and must know how the thing feels! Yet 
it must be admitted that America takes the lead 
in this race for death, for with us the disease is 
both epidemic and endemic. If we count all 
who are more or less affected,—men, women and 
children, including the downright insane and all 
who are chronically “tired,”°—we must number 
the victims of nervous prostration by millions. 
The causes are various and obvious. Our 
educational processes are pushed rather hard, 
with resulting headaches and loss of sleep. Busi- 
ness men are kept under strain by competition, 
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and by their own eagerness to “get on.” Political 
questions are exciting, and civic duties exacting. 
Earnest people sit up nights to discuss social 
problems. 

Even our noblest aspirations for knowledge 
and excellence crowd us to excess. The days 
are never long enough for half we want to do, to 
get, or to enjoy. And the peril is not lessened 
by our trying to brace our faltering forces or to 
whip up our jaded nerves by a resort to stimu- 
lants. 

Yet it is not work simply that is ravelling us 
out. It is the way we take it—our mental atti- 
tude toward life and the world. It is fuss and 
fret, hurry and worry. Both in underwork, as 
in overwork, one may allow himself to be con- 
sumed by inward fever. We need to cultivate 
serenity, contentment, “the heart at leisure from 
itself.” The secret of gaining “power through 
repose”’ is needed not only for recovery, but for 
prevention. To spend beyond our income—that 
is the way to bankruptcy. 
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Incident in a Brooklyn Bridge Car. 


HE stout man had jostled and fought his way 
through the crowd at the entrance to the 
Brooklyn bridge, and was scowling fiercely 

as he pushed out a big dent in his hat. Seated 
next to him in the bridge car was a man who had 
an Office in the same building. 

The stout man pointed to the battered hat and 
said, “I believe men—and women, too, for that 
matter—are no better than savages. It’s every 
one for himself. There isn’t a day passes but that 
I see something which convinces me civilization 
is only skin-deep.” 

“I’m afraid you see only one side of it,” replied 
his neighbor. ‘There are lots of good things to 
be seen every day, too. Now, here is something 
that gives me a great deal of happiness during 
the year.” He pulled a small note-book from an 
inside pocket. Then he went on: “I used to feel 
as you do—that people are very selfish; but when 
I began to study them more closely I saw so many 
pleasant things that I got in the habit of making 
notes of them, and so I earry this liitie book. 
Here’s what I’ve jotted down to-day, for instance: 

“On my way to the bridge this morning my hat 
blew off. I chased it, but before 1 reached it 
three other men were after it, and one of them 
caught it for me. Now, there was an entirely 
unselfish act on the part of men who were 
strangers to me; and you may see the same thing 
any windy day. 

“As I was crossing City Hall Park a woman in 
front of me dropped a glove without knowing it. 
Two boys made a dive for it and shouted, ‘Lady, 
lady, you’ve dropped your glove!’ Another act 
of kindness. 

“Just as I reached Broadway a truckman’s 
horse fell. The driver had hardly left his seat 
before the drivers of three other trucks stopped, 
got down, and began to help raise the horse. 
They did it because they saw a fellow-workman 
in trouble, and knew that they might need the 
same help at any time. 

‘“When I went out to luncheon I left my umbrella 
in the restaurant. Before I reached the door « 
stranger who had been sitting at the same table 
tapped me on the shoulder and handed me the 
umbrella. 

“On my way back to the office I passed a heavy, 
two-horse load of flour stuck on the car-track. [ 
stopped a minute to look and saw several men put 
their hands to the muddy wheels and push till the 
dray started. They had no selfish interest in that 
load of flour; they only wanted to help. 

“When I entered the Havemeyer Building after 
luncheon the man just ahead of me carefully 
held the big door so that it might not swing back 
in my face. 

“These are all little things, but I think they 
show something very different from savagery. 
Some days I see even more, and some things [ 
see every day. The reason we don’t notice them 
more is because they are so common. You watch 
when we get off the car, now, and you'll see half 
a dozen of these men give the papers they have 
just glanced through to the newsboys at the foot 
of the stairs. They might easily throw them 
away, but they know the boys can sell them 
again and so make a few extra pennies.” 

And the stout man himself, when he reached 
the foot of the stairs, dropped a pace behind his 
neighbor, and hastily slipped his paper into the 
hands of a ragged newsboy. 





Faithful in Death. 


UT of the frozen north, where a horde of 
O eager men are struggling for the chance 
to wash a few grains of golden sand from 
the river-beds, there comes a touching illustration 
of supreme fidelity. A land surveyor of the 
Dominion of Canada, J. P. Candenhead by name, 
had been working last summer and fall in the 
Klondike region. One night after the cold weather 
had set in, he started alone to go from Sulphur 
Creek to Dawson City. A day or two later his 
body was found frozen in the ice of the Klondike 
River, only a little way from his destination. 

As he travelled down the frozen river, the ice 
had given way and let him im to the armpits. 
Although he had saved himself from going entire!) 
under, he had beén unable to draw himself out, 
and there, alone in the darkness, he had slow!) 
frozen to death, with hands outspread upon the 
ice. 

The position of the body told the tragic tale; 
but on the ice, a little way in toward the shore, 
lay a packet of papers. Upon examination they 
proved, to be the dead man’s field notes—the 
record of the work he had been sent out to do. 

It was plain that as he lay there facing the 
death which he must have known was only # 
question of minutes, the thoughts of the surveyor 
had turned to the country he served, and his duty 
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to it; and before the creeping chill of the waters 
overcame him he had used his last strength to 
take the packet of papers from his pocket and 
throw it toward the shore. 

The field notes of the surveyor were forwarded, 
as he had hoped they would be, to the government 
whose commission he held. Perhaps in the future 
they may come into evidence in the settlement of 
the question of the boundary between Alaska and 
the Dominion of Canada, perhaps they may never 
be heard of again. In either case they will not 
have been saved in vain. They have plotted a 
line of duty which Americans and Canadians alike 
may be proud to follow. They have extended the 
poundaries of Anglo-Saxon courage and fidelity, 
in which both may claim a share. 
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TRULY REMARKABLE. 


When the artist Haydon, stopping in a rural inn | 
near Stratford, was beguiled by his own enthu- | 
siasm into expatiating upon the fame of Shake- | 
speare to an assembly of local rustics, they | 
admitted readily that Shakespeare was a person } 
who had shed some distinction upon his native 
place; but they added that Stratford now con- 
tained another prodigy, one John Cooper. 

“Jobn Cooper?” inquired Haydon. ‘Why, what 
has he done?” A 

“Why, zur, I'll tell ’e,” replied the spokesman. 
“He’s lived ninety years in that ’ere town, man 
and boy, and niver had the toothache!” 

This ancient anecdote has recently found a 
parallel in the same English county. A woman 
from Nuneaton was making a local boast of its 
connection with “the lady with a man’s name 
who wrote books,” meaning George Eliot, when 
another woman from a neighboring village con- 
temptuously interrupted her. 

“With a man’s name!” she cried, scornfully. 
‘What's that? And what’s the good o’ books? 
Now we’ve a woman you may talk about in our 
place! She’s lived a hundred years and a bit over, 
and quarrelled with seven daughters and two 
daughters-in-law and all her grandchildren! Ana 
her tongue’s as brisk as ever it were, and she 
quarrels with the parson’s wife herself every time 
she comes to visit her. That’s what I call a 
woman to respect, and a fine sight more to boast 
of than a person who misealls her own name and 
makes books!” 
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A BOY’S FAITH. 


An account of the life of Judge James B. 
Bradwell, of Chicago, by his daughter, tells a 
story of the deeply religious training of his child- 
hood. He had the old-fashioned faith in the 
efficacy of prayer, before he was of sufficient 
age to understand the reasonable limits of such 
petitions. 

Once, when James was only eight years old, 
the wagon was sent to Chicago for provisions. 
Five days elapsed; the wagon was detained, and 
the Bradwell family was without food, and without 
a man to provide it. Little James, as usual with 
even small boys of the time and place, was a good 
shot. His mother loaded the gun for him, and he 
started out to see what he could shoot to supply 
the table. © 

In due time he saw two prairie chickens not far 
away. He got his gun ready, and then took long 
enougn to pray thus: 

“O Father, if you will just let me bring down 
those two chickens, I'll give your minister the 
choice of the pair!” 

The trigger was pulled, and down came the two 
prairie chickens. James believed the shot to be 
a direct answer to his prayer. He took the two 
birds to Elder Snow, the minister, and told him of 
the circumstances. 

The good elder took a long time to examine the 
two chickens, In order to be quite sure that he got 
the better of the two; because he said, he thought 
it best that the boy’s compact should be faithfully 
carried out. 
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WELL ANSWERED. 


In the early part of this century there lived in 
Nantucket a young Quakeress whose wit caused 
many a ripple in the demure circle of the Friends. 

When this pretty Martha attended Yearly 
Meeting in Newport at the age of eighteen, her 
youthful spirits brought her occasional grave | 
looks from the elders, although her real goodness 
of heart was never questioned. 

One evening, during the session of Yearly 
Meeting, Martha was the centre of a group of 
young people gathered near the windows of the 
parlor in the boarding-house where some of the 
Friends lodged for the time. The young people 
were playing the simple and amusing game of 
“humorous definitions.” Martha’s wit caused 
such frequent laughter that a solemn-faced person 
rose from his seat at the other end of the room, 
and asked, in a loud, stern voice: 

“Martha, can thee give me the definition of 
gravity?” 

The pretty Quakeress colored at this public and 
unnecessary rebuke, but after scarcely percep- 
tible hesitation, she answered demurely: 

“Tam not able to give thee a definition of my 
own, Friend Brown, but perhaps that of De la 
Rochefoucauld will suit thee. He says that 
‘Gravity is a mysterious carriage of the body, 
‘invented to cover the defects of the mind.’ ” 
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TWO STORIES OF ADMIRAL DEWEY. 


\dmiral Dewey is a stern warrior of the old 
school, who performs his duties with conscien- 
“ous thoroughness. Not long ago, it is said, he 
Was offered five thousand dollars to write a 
Magazine article. He sent this reply by cable: 

“Thanks, but I am too busy.” 

Most navy men rather wish that war-ships could 
bear warlike names, and perhaps this fact may 





explain a witticism with which Admiral Dewey 


‘THE YOUTH’S 


is credited. It is said that when the naming of 
two auxiliary cruisers, the Yale and Harvard, 
was reported to the admiral, one of his officers 
asked: 

“Could not you give college names to some of 
the Spanish cruisers that you are raising?” 

“Certainly,” answered Admiral Dewey. “I will 
call one the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and another the Vermont Normal College for 
Women.” 





A Beautiful Gift 


To New Subscribers to The Companion 
and to all Old Subscribers who 
renew their subscriptions. 


It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, 
a very charming reproduction in twelve 
colors of three original paintings. 

It is intended as a bright and attractive 
ornament for the centre-table or the 
mantel as well as a convenience for 
reference for every day in the year. 

After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it 
will still serve as a beautifully executed 
work of art, and as a permanent ornament 
for the home. 

Please Remember that every subscriber who 
pays now for his paper is entitled to one. 

Perry Mason & Company. 


LAUNDERING BANK-BILLS. 


A teller of a New Orleans bank says that the 
demand for new bills by women intent on shop- 
ping is becoming troublesome. The women will 
not handle bills that are not fresh and crisp, and 
do not like gold because they are liable to con- 
fuse a gold coin with a bright penny. The Times- 
Democrat of that city suggests the cleaning of 
greenbacks. That is a good way, but insisting on 
new money is better. Those who cannot demand | 
new notes may like to know how old ones may be 
“laundered.” } 


“They can be washed and ironed as easily as a 
pocket-handkerchief. A wealthy woman of my 
acquaintance has all her money laundered before 
she uses it. She turns the notes over to her maid, 
who washes them thoroughly in hot water with 
ordinary soap-suds, and spreads them out on a 
table to dry. Then she dampens them slightly, 
and presses them with a medium hot smoothing 


ron. 

“Tf the bill is not frayed, this process will make 
it as bright and crisp as when it first left the 
Treasury. It is astonishing how dirty money 
. If one could see the water in which a 

ozen commonly circulated bills were washed, it 
would give them a permanent aversion to the 
trade of teller.” 

The sentence last quoted, we suggest, might be 
improved. If one knew how dirty the ordinary 
circulating note is, he would join any reform that 
would relieve himself—as well as the teller—from | 
the necessity of handling it. 








OUR NEW DIALECT. 


The effort of our Puerto Ricans to adapt them- 
selves to changed conditions is reflected amus- 
ingly in a San Juan paper, which prints every day 
a little lesson in English. Here is one instalment, 
the San Juan conception of correct pronunciation 
being shown by the phrases at the right: 

How are you? 

se pronuncia Hau aa iu? 
Quite well, thank you. 

se pronuncia Kuait uel, zenk iu. 
And your family? 

se pronuncia Eind iua femili? 
Not very well. 

se pronuncia Natt veri uel. 
Who is sick? 

se pronuncia Hu iz sik? 
My boy. 

se pronuncia Mai boi. 


Good-by. 
se pronuncia Gud-bai. 

Probably the Puerto Ricans will ultimately dis- 
ecard some of these yon curios, but “zenk 
f and “gud-bai” are delightful enough to deserve 

survive. 


OVERWORKING THE TELESCOPE. 


Lady Theodora Guest, in giving an account of 
her crossing the Rocky Mountains, tells how hard 
her aneroid barometer was worked in showing 
the heights to which she climbed. This reminds 
her of the story of a telescope once owned by a 
Somersetshire farmer. 


The old man, remarking to a friend at a local 
race meeting that the gentry nowadays had 
glasses for both eyes, he added that he “had had 
one once, for one eye, a right good one it was, 
but now it was no use at all—no, not to nobody.” 

“Why not?” asked the friend. 

“Well,” he said, “it were a good one—I could 
see miles wi’ ’en—I could see, plain, the steeple 
of the church five miles off. But missus’s son 
John, he borrowed ’en, and he tried to see the 
steeple of t’other church, ten miles off—and tried 
and tried, and couldn’t. And that strained it, and 
it were never of no use any more—no, not to 
nobody.” 


HONOR AMONG BEGGARS. 
Even the beggar life in Spain has its bright side. 





In the following story, which was told only three | jacket, full lined with taffeta silk, circular 


years ago, the feeling shown was just as noble as 
could have marked the conduct of a prince. 


A traveller, stopping in Madrid, had been in the | 
habit of giving a few centimos daily to a little | 
girl on the street. One morning, as he passed the | 
corner where she stood, he gave her, as he sup-| 
posed, the usual sum. Presently he heard some | 
one calling him, and looking around, saw _her | 
running after him. On overtaking him, she held | 
up a oo iece, and said: 

“Your honor S always given me centimos, 
but to-day, by mistake, this was among them.” 

Similar episodes help to fill the note-book of the 
traveller who lingers a few months in Spain. If 
he pursues his researches beyond the lines drawn 
by couriers, tourist bureaus and hotel attendants, 
he will meet everywhere, both among the edu- 
eated and the rer classes of modern Spain, 
the hidalgo spirit of the days of Calderon. 





COMPANION. 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice ” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. {Ade. 


The War for The Union 


The new Cantata, introducing the old War Songs and 

describing the great events of the war. Just the thing 

for Decoration Day and Grand Army entertainments. 
BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, TEN CENTS. 


EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Save Money. 
Make Home Attractive. 











Campbell's Varnish Stains make Old Furniture | 
look like new, and transform it into beautiful imita- | 


tions of choice woods finished with varnish. Anybody 
canapply them. The original and only perfect Varnish 
Stains ever produced. Ifnotfound in your vicinity, write 
CARPENTER- MORTON CO., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 

The Shades are Cherry, Walnut, Mahogany, Rose- 
wood, Light and Dark Oak, and New Green. 


42 rox FLOWERS vnioue 30 


20 Pkts. Choice Seeds, 22 Bulbs 


Finest 30c. collection «>er offered. 
pkt. 








Mary Sempl« Asters, 3 colors, 
Alyssum, Littse Gem, [mixed. 
Beautiful Hybrid Begonias. 
Boquet Chrysanthemum. 
Umbrella Plant. 

Uarnation Marguerite, 

Double Chinese Pink. 

Heliotrope, mixed. 

Ff orget-me-not Victoria, 

Diamond Flower, 

Petunia Hybrid Mixed. 

Phiox mmondii. 

Poppy Double Carnation. 

Sunshine Pansy. 

California Sweet Peas. 

Lovely Butterfly Flower. 
Giant Verbena, mixed, 
Impomea, N orthern Li ‘ht, 

ashington Weeping Palm. 
Japan Morning a which 
we offer 825in Cash Premi- 
ums tor Largest Flowers. 

1 new CANNA LILY, “Crimson 

Queen”; 1 double Tuberose ; 1] Silver 

Leaf do. ;2 Hybrid Gladiolus; 2 Butterfly do. ; 38 

Iris; 2 Climbing Wisteria ; ely mixed Oxalis. 

“NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE” 
120 Pages, FREE with every order. 
























The Conard & Jones Co., Box T, West Grove, Pa. 








Shield Loop 


Hose Supporter. - 


H Catch or Tear 
| Trimming. 
Make Holes in 
Stocking. 
Not Unfasten Acci- 
dentally. 
The Shield protects the 
stocking from all outside @ 
wear where it is drawn over 
the button. 





Holds any stocking firmly 
from the finest silk to the CLOSED. 
4 heaviest woollen. Pat. 
Oct. 19, °97 If your dealer does not havethem (ct. 19, ’97 
Apr. 12, 98 send us 25c. for a trial pair. Apr.12,’98 


SHIELD LOOP HOSE SUPPORTER_COMPANY, 
100 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 











EXAMINATIONS 





FOR ADMISSION 


To Harvard College, the 
Scientific, Law, Medical 
; and Veterinary Schools, ; 


= will be held June 27th to July 1st 
at the following cities and towns 
in Massachusetts : 








Cambridge. Southborough. 
3 Quincy. Worcester. 
Andover. Springfield. 1 
§ Groton. South Byfield. 
Fall River. 1 
3 Also in other States as follows: : 
Exeter, N. H. Memphis, Tenn. 


| 2 Concord, N. H. Milwaukee, Wis. 7 
| Portland, Me. Cleveland, Ohio. 

| Pomfret Centre,Ct. | Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Washington, Ct. Youngstown, Ohio. 
| New York, N.Y. | Chicago, Ili. 
Garden City, N. Y.| St. Paul, Minn. 

| 2 Albany, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. 
Lawrenceville, N.J. | Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. | Denver, Col. 
Pottstown, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 


Washington, D. C.| Belmont, Cal. rt 
| Louisville, Ky. | Pasadena, Cal. 
Portland, Oregon. = 


| 3 PAMPHLETS 


giving terms of admission, specimen ex 
amination papers, and full information 
concerning courses of instruction,expen- + 
ses, scholarships, etc., may be had on 
application to the 
Corresponding Secretary, 
Harvard University, 

- Cambridge, Mass. = 
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Sixth Ave., 20th 


ILL’S, 


to 2Ist St., N. Y. 


IMPORTERS and RETAILERS. 
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Fine Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, 


Cloaks, Costumes, Rich 
Millinery, House Fur- 
nishings, Etc., Etc. 


THE GREATEST MAIL-ORDER 


HOUSE IN AMERICA. 
Send for Our Catalogue! 


Ready about April roth. 
It illustrates and tells you all about the 


tremendous variety of goods we sell. A postal 


rd will bring it to you. We have a mail order 


department with a corps of trained hands, every 
one an expert in his or her particular line, and 


ch one of them always at your service. 


These Special Bargains Are Reserved Specially for Mail Order Customers : 


A Great Bargain in 
Women’s Capes. 


WOMEN’S CLOTH CAPES, neatly braided, 
with full ruching of satin ribbon around neck, 
and lined with satin rhadame ; posi- 4 4 8 
tively the greatest bargain in N. Y. at “We 


A Splendid Chance 


In Women’s Suits. 
CHEVIOT SERGE SUITS, with fly -front 


skirt, percaline-lined and bound with 
PE ness 06 bs temas eens 79 


A Very Special Offer in 


House Dresses. 
Women’s Two-piece House Dresses of per- 


cale, square yoke, three rows of braid, sleeves 


and collar trimmed with braid, 
WOE GEO cic cccossscsvicsaes j 98 


= All pes purchases of the goods adver- 
tised here delivered free to any railroad station 
within 100 miles of New York City. 


An Important 
Dress Goods Item. 


A special lot of so-inch ALL-WOOL BROAD- 

CLOTH, reserved for our mail-order customers ; 

| they are spring weight and in all the newest 
| Shades and black. > Usual Price 1.25 ; 


1.00 Yard. 


A Silk Bargain Extraordinary. 
BLACK PEAU DE SOIE, one of the leading 
silks for this season and reversible, 23 inches 
wide. $4 Regular 2.00 quality; 
1 a 5 Yard. 

We have reserved a quantity of these silks 
for out-of-town trade, but, large as it is, it will 
not last long at this ag Send for samples of 

| these or any other Silks or Dress Goods that 

| you may desire. 


Dress Ornamentations. 
Black Mohair Skirt front pieces, 
with silk stitches and rings; each... 2.98 
Waist trimming to match, 4 in. wide ; 
OOF SEER. cincc once vansge200swur j 50 





H. O’NEILL & CO., Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, N. Y. - 
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We are the the masts of ships, 
Nurtured for centuries ; 
Storm-wind and mountain-breeze 
Taught us our harmonies, 


Kissed us with mother lips. 
See how the tender and stern 
Heavens have bidden us rise, 
Crying, “Behold the eyes 


Of stars in the faithful skies :— 
Lift up your heads and learn!” 


Hear how the Sun doth laugh, 
“Climb ye thus, sons of mine’ 
Seek ye for things divine? 
Yours is the sunlight wine ;— 
Take of my warmth and quaff.” 


Cometh our bard, the Wind, 
Bringing us songs, and saith: 
“Nay, this is naught but breath; 
Striving and love and death, 

These I left, far behind! 


“Gardens that feared my blast; 
Ww; 


; Danger and toil and woe, 
be : Wonders _ may not know, 
Bast All these I saw, and passed. 


“Nay, but new melody 
Bring I to greet your ears. 
Ye, without doubts or fears, 
Not gil in vain are the years; 
Lo, I behold the Sea!”’ 


Long hath it called to us 
Here on our mountain-side. 
Patient we wait, we bide, 
Dreaming of waves and tide: 
Do they not murmur thus? 


Masts of the ships to be :— 
This is the tryst we keep, 
Hearing the unseen deep ; 
nd we answer it in our sleep. 
We shall behold the Sea! 
JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 





————- Sor 


The Invincibles. 


There once were two knights full of mettle and merit, 
Who joined in a league and maintained it with spirit, 
No task was so hard it could baftie their skill, 

And one was /-can, and the other /-will. 


I-can was tall, lithe,—all wit, wisdom and grace, 
With a slightly superior smile on his face; 
I-will was short, stout, red-haired, bull-necked and 


A terrible fellow where once he took hold. 

- y himself, had been boastful and heady, 
But tireless I-can kept him prudent and steady. 
While truly this latter, unyoked from his brother, 
1 fear had accomplished much less than the other! 


But take them together !—where’er they might go, 

Doubts, dangers and obstacles vanished like snow; 

From pigmy Too-lazy to strong-armed Despai; 

No foe could withstand the invincible pair, 

And surely without them the world would stand still, 

For masters of Fate are /-cun and /-wil!! 
DORA READ GOODALE, 
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His Way. 
AN the spring of 1896 the town of 
Ky 
a 





Andover, Mass., celebrated its two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary. It 
recalled its long list of eminent citi- 
zens. Speakers contrasted the prim- 
itive town with the well-known 
educational centre of the present day, 
and the poet of the occasion glorified 
the patriotism that flourished in the Shawsheen 
Valley or breathed the higher air of the hill; 
which fought against British tyranny; freed the 
slaves; and which neither shell nor prison nor 
death could subdue. 

The poem then read closed with a tribute to 
those who volunteered for duty more than a 
generation ago. In this roll of fame the poet 
sought for a name that might be placed high 
above the rest. It seemed a vain task where every 
deed was noble; but a boy was selected —the 
youngest soldier of them all. He was younger 
than many an academy undergraduate, and he 
was only a private; but he lived and died like a 
hero, and has filled an unknown grave for more 
than thirty years. He was considered too young 
to enlist at the first call; but at the second call 
no persuasion could prevent him from putting 
his name on the crowded list. 

After the lad—whose name was Raymond— 
went to the front, he wrote natural, boyish letters 
to his mother. He was homesick, hungry and 
tired. His pay was small and irregular, and 
there were no papers and books to read; but 
later his letters became more tender and serious. 
As simply as a child he told his mother how he 
knelt in the wild thicket to pray when the time 
came to fight, that he might “stand firm in his 
ordered place,” and might not be afraid to meet 
the enemy at close quarters. 

Suddenly the letters ceased. It was rumored 
that Walter had been captured, and was in some 
Southern prison, no one knew where. He had 
fallen into an ambush while walking ahead of 
his regiment. As he was caught, he gave a cry 
of warning to his comrades that saved all the 
rest from capture. It was a daring, unselfish 
act, and a fellow-soldier commenting upon it, 
said simply : 

“That was Raymond’s way.” 

Months passed. Nothing was heard of the 
boy. Finally, an escaped prisoner told about his 
lastdays. Emaciated from suffering and hunger, 
and scarcely able to crawl, an opportunity was 
offered him to sell his honor for his freedom. He 
lifted up his head, and looking the officer who 
made it steadily in the face, said: 

“The dead-cart first for me!’ 

Later, when besought by his own fellow- 
prisoners to steal food, as they did, from men 
even feebler than he, he answered proudly, almost 
with his last breath: 

“That will not do forme! They do not teach 
their boys that way in my town. Just tell my 
father how I died.” 

The old, academic town, famous throughout 








| were you? 
| How many discoveries did you make? How 
|much honor did you receive from men?” but, 
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the country, has sent her scholars and clergymen 
over the world and her officers and men of rank 
to the Civil War; but at her historic anniversary 
no soldier held a higher place in her heart than 
the boy who carried his honor and his Christian 
faith into battle, captivity and even unto death ; 
he who found a glorious end in an inglorious place. 

When the last day breaks, the question that 
will decide precedence will not be, “How rich 
How many men did you control? 


“What was your rank in the army of God and 
humanity ?” 
ee 


A Hero Cashiered for Cowardice. 


In connection with the extraordinary series of 
events arising in France from the military trial 
and sentence of Captain Alfred Dreyfus, — of 
whom it may at least be déclared that public 
opinion outside of his own country, together with 
that of an important and increasing minority of 
his countrymen, asserts his innocence, — the 
story has recently been retold of an American 
soldier once unjustly condemned, but at length 
reinstated in the esteem of his comrades and 
fellow-citizens. He was a hero of the Revolution, 
Capt. John Callender by name. 


He was a captain of artillery, who, at Bunker 
Hill, finding his pieces out of order, was about 
to withdraw them to the cover of the hill for 
readjustment, without orders do so. But 
General Putnam, arriving at that moment and 
finding him in the act of quitting his post, drove 
him back despite his remonstrances, under threat 
of being instantly shot if he demurred further. 

Perhaps the true explanation of this withdrawal, 

iven when the heat of battle had passed, might 

ave cleared him at the time, had not his men, 
unfortunately, finding the artillery, to which the 
were not yet accustomed, unmanageable in their 
hands, all deserted their guns. True, it was onl 
to fight with muskets; but the case against Cal- 
lender looked black. is pieces useless, his men 
dispersed, himself driven under threats from the 
rear, it is not wonderful that the court martial 
which tried him found him guilty, and that he 
was cashiered for cowardice. But he was indeed a 
true hero, possessed of a far rarer kind of —- 
than that which carries a soldier honorably 
through a battle, although he possessed that, also. 

He a “ee as a common soldier in 
the company he had commanded. The soldiers 
treated him with the greatest respect, as did the 
officers of the company, also, believing him to be 
a brave and honorable man. 

He distinguished himself in several skirmishes; 
and on one occasion, when his commanders were 
all killed and his comrades had retreated, he 
alone, in the face of the advancing enemy, loaded 
and fired his piece, and continued to do so while 
his ammunition lasted. When that failed he 
mounted his piece, resolved to found there 
and there only, and thus give the lie to the unjust 
sentence under which he was suffering. 

His gallant conduct attracted the notice of the 
British officer who was opposed to him, and so 
commanded his admiration that he ordered his 
men not to fire upon the unarmed solitary hero. 
He took him under his immediate protection, 

ave him a letter to General Washington, statin 

e facts relative to his capture, and dismisse 
him without exchange. 

That noble-hearted chieftain received Callender 
with open arms, and with tears of joy restored 
his commission, allowing him to take rank from 
its original date before the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
at the same time ordering his sentence to 
erased from the orderly book. Callender remained 
in the army after the peace, being one of the few 
—- the old Congress retained, and died in the 
service. 
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A Long Time on the Way. 


In France, a little while ago, letters for three 
hundred people were delivered—to as many of the 
“addressees” as were still living—which had been 
mailed nearly twenty-eight years before. They 
were delivered, moreover, at the earliest possible 
moment, although the distance between the sender 
and the receiver was, in many cases, only a few 
miles. 


The story of this long trip is interesting. During 
the siege of Paris by the Germans in 1870, the 
st-office administration hit upon the expedient, 
n addition to the balloons, of enclosing letters in 
small zine globes, water-tight and hermetically 
sealed, and of dropping them into the Seine. 
There they floated—if they were not captured by 
the Germans—down the river to the French lines 
where a net stretched across the river gathered 
them in, and they were sent on their way in Paris. 
Unfortunately for the French, the Germans dis- 
covered the character of these zine floats, and as 
they could not hope to see and fish out by ordinary 
means all the letters that went_down thus, the 
stretched across the river, at Villeneuve-Saint- 
Georges, a net of their own, and effectually 
stopped this new system of postal communication. 
ie zine balls and their use were pretty nearly 
forgotten, when, a short time ago, a fisherman 
found in the Seine, near Villeneuve, a queer- 
looking globe of zinc. With a large knife he 
Fane it, to see what might be in it, and found 
ree hundred letters, still legible, and all dated 
in December, 1870. They were delivered to the 
postal authorities, and aiter this long wait in the 
river, went their way; but their news of the state 
of things in the country was a little stale. 
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Playing in the Face of Death. 


When a fall of coal, a flood, or an explosion 
occurs in a coal-mine, women are heard wailing 
at the mouth of the pit, but the entombed miners 
themselves know better than to give way to 
dismay. The methods they sometimes employ to 
keep up one another’s courage seem reckless and 
strange, when described after the event, but they 
answer their end of preventing panic. Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal tells of a catastrophe that 
occurred not so very long ago in a coal-pit in 
England. 


Fifteen men were shut off from the cage by tons 
and tons of coal brought down by an explosion of 
fire-damp. The anxious crowd at the p t’s mouth 
waited until the gas had cleared from the cutting, 
and then began the work of rescue, but with very 
little hope of success. 

Progress was rapid, however, and after a time 
the relief party got into the narrow A re where 
their comrades were entombed. hat they saw 
and heard there almost made them gasp for 
breath. Fifteen colliers were on the floor, some 
of them lying dead, others sitting up and singing 
comic songs. A little further on was a footba 
improvised from the colliers’ shirts and caps. It 
bore unmistakable signs of recent rough usage. 





“We thowt as long as we’d got to dee, we’d dee 
kickin’,” explained one of the survivors; ‘‘so we 
rigged up a football, an’ punched it about in the 
dark. George there fell down dead as he war 
scorin’ a goal, but we went on playin’ to pass time 
on, and then t’ gas cleared off a bit.” 

Only four of these men, who were determined 
not to turn cowards at the sight of death, came 
out of the pit agves but they bore witness that 
the others died without a sign of fear. It 
was not the highest form of courage, but it was 
courage that met the emergency. 

In another case, when the relief party got 
Ley the mass of fallen coal, four sturdy miners 
were found dead. That they also had sought to 
render the time of waiting less terrible was 
evidenced by scores of little marbles, made of 
compressed coal-dust, lying on the damp floor. 
Two of the men were found lying 3 full length, 
with their fists serewed up —_—, fillip. 

Their wan faces smiled, even in death, and this 
roof of their unfailing hopefulness brought tears 
0 the eyes of those who entered the pit. 

In an accident that ended less tragically the 

miners were surprised by the relief party while 
et in the midst of a game dear to a collier’s 


eart. 

“Hullo, lads, we didn’t expect to see ye,” 
laughed one of the pale and negeerd men, stoop- 
ing to an the lump of coal which served as 
the “duck.” “Ah reckon ye’ll stop and hev a 
game with us afore we go back.” 

And the half-famished men and boys actuall 
insisted on finishing the game before they woul 
allow themselves to be taken to the shaft. 


er 


Hepaticas. 


The trees to their innermost marrow 
Are touched by the sun; 
The robin is here, and the sparrow; 
Spring is begun! 
The sleep and the silence are over. 
These petals that rise 
Are the eyelids of earth that uncover 
Her numberless eyes. . 
ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
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The Change in Him. 


When a browbeaten witness gets the better of 
a bullying cross-examiner, everybody—except the 
lawyer—rejoices. The Washington Star pictures 
such a delightful occasion. The attorney for the 
defence was trying to discredit an identification. 
The witness had testified that he never saw the 
prisoner but twice—at the time he assaulted the 
plaintiff and on a day in the previous year. 


“You say,’ said the attorney, “that you had 
only seen the prisoner once before the alleged 
assault?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How long before?” 

“A leetle upperds of a year.” : 

a —_ seen the man before that time?” 

“ 0, 8 r.” 

“Where did you see him the first time?” 

“He come dg house one day and stopped for 
a drink of water. I passed the time of day with 
him, and we talked for a matter of five minutes, I 
should say.” 

“How did he look then?” 

**Bout like he did the day of the scrap.” 

“Describe his appearance at the time you claim 
to have first seen him.” 

as had on a gray jeans suit of clo’s, cow 
leather boots, with his pants stuck in ’em, black 
hat, and had a black and white dog.” 

“How does it happen that you remember so 
distinctly?” 

“T don’t have much else on my mind, I reckon.” 

“TIsn’t it a fact that if this is the man you say it 
is, he had changed considerably between the time 

ou first saw him and the day you say you saw 

im assault the plaintiff?” 

“Some,” hesitated the witness, trying to think. 

“Ah,” exclaimed the attorney, “you admit there 
was some change in him?” 

“Ves, sir; I reckon there was.” 

“will you state to the court exactly what change 
you observed? Remember, oy are on your oath.” 

‘Well, your honor,” said the witness, with great 
deliberation, “the last time I seen him he had a 
yaller dog.” 
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Mutually Perplexed. 


The ships that pass in the night do not trouble 
us; it is the ships that pass in the daytime, whose 
signals we cannot read, that perplex us. Here is 
a case mentioned by the Chicago Tribune: 


“Why, how do you do?” 

Smilingly the man in the brindle suit and brown 
derby hat held out his hand to the little woman in 
the gray travelling dress. 

ell, this is a surprise!” returned the little 
woman, shaking him by the hand, and saying to 
herself, “‘I ought to know this man. Where have 
I met him before?” 
“It is about a year since I saw you, I think,” 


e said. 

“Y—yes, I believe it is,” she answered. “By 
the way—er—where are you living now?” 

“Same old place,” he replied, waving his hand. 

She hadn’t made any progress. She tried again. 

“What are you rey | these days?” 

“Oh, just the same old business,” he said, airily, 
as before. “Wasn’t it too bad, the way they 
treated you?” 

“You mean that—that time —’”’ 

“Yes, that time, you know. It was a shame, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes,” she rejoined. “It was too bad. It— 
it was a shame.” 

“It was, indeed. Well, lam very glad to have 
met you again. Good day.” 

yor . Good day.” 

“T don’t think I could have been mistaken,” he 
muttered, as he walked along; “and yet —” 

“T wonder, now,” mused the little woman in the 
gray travelling suit, as she hurried down the 
street, “if I ever did meet that man before, and 
Td give worlds to know who the people were that 
* me so badly, and when and where they 
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Quarrelsome Birds. 


Lady Browne, who writes in Cornhill on the 
“Humors of Bird Life,” says that Doctor Watts, 
though an estimable divine, was far off the track 
when he wrote the line: 


Birds in their little nests agree. 


According to her experience, birds are far more 
likely to quarrel “in their little nests” than to do 
anything else. She says that her first experience 
of an aviary was in Mauritius, many years ago. 
The cage looked like a small temple; and in it 
she installed her pets—canaries, fawn-colored 
finches from Madeira, and many local birds. 

But bow they quarrelled! At roosting-time 


they all seemed to want one particular spot on 
one particular perch, and nothing else would do. 
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They all insisted on using one especial bath, at 
the same moment, and would not look at any 
other, though all baths were exactly alike. 
One ays batch of tiny parrakeets arrived from 
a neighboring island, and I congratulated myself 
on having at last acquired some amiable members 
of the bird community. 

Such gentle creatures were never seen. With 
their green plumage, and the little y-hooded 
heads, which easily explained their name of 
Capuchin, they made themselves quite happy in 
one of the many domes of the Arab cage. 

In a few days, however, a a ailment 
broke out among the other birds. Nearly every 
one seemed suddenly to prefer going about on 
one leg. This did not surprise me wry much, as 
the mosquitoes used to bite their little legs 
cruelly, and I was always contriving nets to keep 
insects out. 

At last it dawned on me that many of the 
canaries actually had only one leg. An hour’s 
careful watching showed me a parrakeet sidling 
up to a canary. After feigning to be deeply 
absorbed in its own toilet, preening each wing- 
feather most carefully, the little wretch gave a 
sudden, swift np at the slender leg of its neighbor 
and absolutely bit it off! 

Of course I immediately turned the Copuchins 
out of the cage, with much obloquy, but late 
to mene several of my poor pets from a one-legged 
existence. 
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Saved by ‘ Nerve.’’ 


The late Isaac Bromley, of the New York 
Tribune, was “cool, calm and collected.” Seld 
was he put into a place so tight that his “‘nerve”’ 
did not disclose an open door. The New Haven 
Register tells this story of the way he once saved 
himself: 


Bromley was lecturing before a local institute 
in Litchfield County, Connecticut, upon a trip he 
had recently made to California and the Yosemite 
Valley, and_concluded with a beautiful descri 
tion of the Bridal Veil Falls, which so charm all 
who visit them. 

As he took his seat he was surprised to see the 
gentleman who had presided over the meeting 
step forward and say, “In accordance with our 
usual custom, we shall now be glad to hear any 
questions that the lecturer may be desired to 
answer in relation to the subject upon which he 
has been talking.” 

At this a tall, red-headed man rose _ in the 
audience, and with a rasping voice said, “‘I would 
like to ask of the lecturer the exact height of the 
Bridal Veil.” 

Bromley, who had expected nothing of this 
kind, and was never strong in figures, was entirely 
taken by surprise, but gave no sign thereof as he 
rose and advanced to the front of the platform 
and coolly answered, “I did not measure them, 
but as nearly as I can remember, the exact 
height is three hundred and sixty-one feet, nine 
= : half inches.” No further questions were 
asked. 
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Truly Cool. 


Mr. Robert Crawford, in his “South American 
Sketches,” says that while turbans, pith-helmets 
and air-chambered hats all have their advocates 
in that hot country, by far the most extraordinary 
device for keeping the head cool, of which he has 
ever heard, was one adopted by an Irish office- 
boy whom he had in Uruguay. 


The device, however, had two serious defects. 
which would, no doubt, militate against its general 
adoption. For one thing, it was not of a portable 
nature, so that it could not be worn while walking 
about; and for another, it interfered considerably 
with the sense of hearing on the part of the person 
protected by it. 

I discovered the boy’s invention in this way: 
The weather was very hot, and I called out, 
“Tom, bring me a glass of water from the refrig- 
erator.” ere was no reply. I raised my voice, 
and repeated the call several times, but with a 
like result. So I thought I would go and fetch 
the water myself, as Tom had apparently given 
himself leave of absence. 

On reaching the refrigerator I found the missing 
Tom with his head down in it, and on inquiry 
learned that this was his usual way of cooling 
himself when his head began to “swell with the 
heat,” as he expressed it. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that I pre- 
scribed a change of treatment. 


—_— Oe 


A Young Trader. 


A New England furrier has lately received a 
new proof of the energy and thrift of the rising 
generation. 


He received a correctl 
businesslike letter, sent ) { 
town by a person who asked several questions in 
regard to the variety of skins the furrier pur- 
chased, the sizes desired, and the price paid. _ 

He promptly returned an answer,—for which 
his new correspondent had enclosed a stamp,— 
and after nc the information requested, he 
wrote, “I should like to know how long you have 
been in the business, and whether you are at 
present dealing with other firms?” ‘ 

He did not receive an immediate reply, but ina 
day or two there arrived from his new corre- 
spondent a batch of most desirable skins. 

He acknowledged their receipt in a manner 
satisfying financially and otherwise, and by return 
mail came a letter, through which glowed a boy's 
—— pride. : 

“DEAR Stir: I am glad the skins were satisfac- 


worded and most 
om a Massachusetts 


tory. Will send more later. I am twelve years 
old, and this is > | first enterprise 
r 


s resp’y, ‘HENRY —.” 


~~ 
or 





Thought He Knew. 


Of the stories of unsophisticated relatives on 
their first visit to their city cousins, and the 
mistakes they make, there is no end. The 
blunders of city visitors to the country are equally 
amusing, no doubt, but do not so often get into 
print. 


Uncle Hiram, having accepted an invitation to 
spend the Christmas holidays in Chicago, had 
arrived. It was a bitterly cold morning, and 
Uncle Hiram, to whom the heating of a house by 
a furnace in the basement was something entirely 
new, held his hands over the register in the floor, 
from which the heated air was coming up 1! 
gratifying volume. eae 

“Well,” he said, beaming with satisfaction, “it’s 
a wonder to me = get so much heat in a cold 
day like this, w 
keep his house warm!” 

- ys where do you suppose it comes from, 
uncle?” asked his nephew. . 

“Of course I don’t know exactly,” replied Uncle 
Hiram, “but I know you get your water from the 
water-works, and I’ve always had the idea that 
you got your fire from the fireworks.” 


en everybody else is trying to — 
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When Teddy Smith. 


When Teddy Smith first put on 
pants, 
He felt so very grand 
He wouldn’t mind his mother, 
Or he wouldn’t hold her hand. 


But on the street he walked ahead, 
And tried to whistle some. 

He thought perhaps he’d go to war, 
And fire an awful gun. 


He wouldn’t ride his hobby-horse, 
He ealied Jack Spratt “a fib!” 
He sat at meals in father’s chair, 
And scorned his gingham bib. 


His mother mustn’t spread his bread, 
Nor cut things on his plate ; 





She mustn’t say, ““No more, my dear!” 
No matter what he ate. 


She mustn’t kiss him when he fell 
And bumped him on the stones, 

And she must say, “Dear sir,” just as 
She did to Mr. Jones! 


So hard to please this gentleman 
His loving mother tried, 

It quite enlarged his dignity, 
And swelled his lofty pride. 

And all was brave, and all was well, 
Until that mother said, 

At eight o’clock, “Of course, dear sir, 
You'll go alone to bed!” 


Ah, would you have me say what then 
Befell the great big man? 

For if you undertake to guess— 
I hardly think you can! 


He turned the corners of his mouth 
Most fearfully awry, 

He rubbed his grown-up fist awhile 
Across his grown-up eye, 

Then burying in his mother’s lap 
Both pride and manly joy, 

He said in just the littlest voice, 
“I guess I’m just a boy!” 

CATHARINE YOUNG GLEN. 
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A Corner in Eggs. 


Bess, Harold and Ned found so 
much enjoyment in feeding “Orphant 
Annie,” Jed’s Easter terrapin, that 
they always felt a little injured when 
Jed stoutly refused to give it to them. 

The next best thing would be, of 
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grunted the old man, utterly ignoring the neat 
bait dangling at the end of Ned’s speech. “But 
if yo’ must hab eggs, sonny, I s’pose it’s eggs 
yo’ must hab, so we’ll just spooky over in dis 
hyeah corner.” 

Very slowly he worked himself over to the far 
corner of the field, where—after he had stooped 
down and brushed away the dead leaves which 
he had used as a covering—he pointed triumph- 
antly to two ellipsoid objects lying on the 


“Yo’ll jist please to pass you’ ’pinion on dese 
yeah,” he chuckled. 

Delighted Ned very carefully lifted up two 
soft, leathery-looking objects, somewhat lozenge- 


shaped. 

“But, Uncle Jake, these don’t look like the 
terrapin egg Jed showed me, that didn’t hatch 
out!” 

“Co’se not, chile! Doan’ yo’ see—Jed’s eggs 
wasn’t nuffin in dis worl’ but jist common lan’ 











course, to find some terrapin eggs for 
themselves. So day after day they 
trudged patiently up and down the 


long furrows to see if, perchance, some kindly | 


Mrs. Terrapin had not hidden, somewhere in 
the sand, two cream-colored eggs especially for 
them. 

Harold was an early riser, and thought, like 
the early bird, he would stand the best chance of 
gobbling the proverbial worm. 

Bess, however, reasoned that since Aunt ’Cindy 
had found the eggs at sundown, she would better 
hunt at that time, too. So for many a night she 
hunted, with her keen little eyes on the ground, 
till the fireflies and glowworms brought out their 
flame-colored and soft, fairy-green lanterns to 
warn her that it was high time for little girls to 
go home. 

Lazy little Ned didn’t hunt at all, but just 
made a confidant of the plowman, grizzled old 
Uncle Jake. Not many days after, the kind old 
man called mysteriously after him, “Neddy, 
doan’ yo’ want fur to see de new heifer down to 
de bahn ?” 

Now Ned knew that Uncle Jake knew that 
he had seen the new calf twice, and he was 
about to loll in the daisied grass all the remaining 
forenoon, when he fancied that he detected 
something mysterious in the way the plowman 
shuffled away, without even waiting for an 
answer. 

Jumping up and running nimbly after him, he 
was not, therefore, surprised to see Uncle Jake 
veer directly away from the barn and down to 
“the patch.” Close at his heels came breathless 
Ned, now all excitement. Away down in a 
corner of the lot, by the Osage orange hedge, 
Unele Jake seated himself and began mopping 
r "hes brow with a red bandanna handker- 
chiet, 

“Come now, Uncle Jakie, no fooling! ‘ Where 
are my terrapin eggs?” 





, “Fo’ de lan’s sakes, chile! I done said nuffin 
Berne eggs. I done passed a remawk on de dun | 
1elfer,”” 

“But you meant eggs,” persisted Ned. “You 
know me, Unéle Jake. Don’t you go back on | 
me now, or you’ll be sorry when you want a| 
Spread-out next ‘big quarterly.’ ”’ | 

“Well, things get cur’user an’ cur’user!” | 


‘‘HE TRIED TO WHISTLE SOME.”’ 


tarepin eggs, lyin’ roun’ unbeknownst 
ebberywhahs! Dese yeah eggs is 
wattah tarepin’s eggs, fo’ shuah!” 

Ned felt slightly puzzled to know 
why a water terrapin should have come 
ashore to lay its eggs, but he was too 
excited to be overparticular, and he 
hurriedly called Bess and Harold toa 
consultation. 

They decided, first of all, not to tell 
Jed; then they could surprise him, as 








aes 


man. “An’, younguns, I done tole yo’ wat I’se | 
boun’ to b’lieve, dis hyeah hand-raisin’, hand- 
feedin’ menagerie-doin’s is flyin’ slap in de face | 
of natur’; an’ to my min’ it’s plain warnin’ not | 
to meddle no mo’ wid no sech fool business. I’se | 
gwine put ’em back in de corner, shuah, fo’ ole 
Mammy Natur’ to modder ’em. Hey?” 
“Yo’se gwine put what in de corner?’ queried | 
Jed, who had come quietly in with his grand. | 
mother. 
“Oh, nothing,” said Bess, grinning, “only a| 
sort of April fool on Ned—a little late, though.” 
“T should think so!” sniffed Aunt ’Cindy. 


CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. 
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Tame Squirrels. 





Harry had gone with his mother to market, 
and had spent the only three pennies he had in 
the world in buying peanuts for the 
squirrels in the grounds of the State 
House. There were a great many of | 
the little animals, and in the trees were | 
boxes in which they made their homes. 

As Harry and his mother entered the 
grounds an old woman with a big 
basket on her arm full of provisions 
brushed past them. She had gone only 
a little way when she noticed the 
squirrels skipping over the grass. She 
seemed surprised, and stopped to look | 
at them. 

The moment she stood still the! 





QUESTIONS IN CARPENTRY. 

What would be poor timber for the frame- 
work of a building? 
yhat ice would be quite indigestible? 

When is a house like a bird? 

What toilet articles were formerly used in 
putting up buildings? 

yhat part of a house might one expect to 

find in a china cages rd? 

When would a house please a novel-reader? 

What part of a house would help to make up a 
passenger-train? 

What part of a house would a little boy like for 
his supper? 





2. 
PUZZLES. 
I. 

Divide 99 into two parts, such that if the greater 
be divided by 2 and the less be multiplied by 2, 
the sum of product and quotient will be 99. 

1. 

How can the first three digits be arranged so as 
to equal 0? 

It. 

Divide 100 into two parts, such that if the 
greater be divided by 2 and the less multiplied by 
3, the sum of product and quotient will be 100. 

IV. 

Divide 200 into two parts, such that if the 

reater be divided by 3 and the less be multiplied 

y 2, the sum of quotient and product will be 200. 


3. 
RIDDLES. 

I. 
I 4 without moving or changing my place ; 
I keep clean without bathing my hands or my 

ace; 

I’m always alert and moving about, . 
For midnight marauders I’m on the lookout. 

Il. 
He made them over and over to send, 
One and all, to a distant friend. 
So many he made, yet when he was 
_ done, 
They all together formed only one. 














Ill. 
* light and so airy, so graceful and 
air 


air, 
Like a beautiful feather I wave in the 


air. 
Yet though I so small and so slender 
may be, 
The swiftest express-train will stop 
for me. 
4. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
One day a man sat down to third, 
And as he sat aud ate, 
Sudden an awful cry was heard, 
His pain and fear were great. 
“Second!” and “First!’”’ he cried, “ ’tis 
clear 
My food was poisoned, for in here 
I ache and burn. Oh, run, I pray, 
And bring my whole without delay!” 
Il. 
In my first you'll see to-day 
Kitty on my next at play. 
Now how can I tell my third? 
A syllable that’s often heard, 
It hardly can be called a word, 
But fierce dissensions it has stirred. 
Don’t stay out in the rain and dew, 
Or my whole will trouble you. 
IIL. 
We are useful little things, 
You couldn’t do without us; 
But an s if some one brings, 
You then care naught about us. 
IV. 
My first is one of the “has beens,” 
y lastisa mighty pOWer ; 
My whole o’er the distant country 
70es hurrying every hour. 
I can’t do my whole very well, ’tis true, 
But I hope my riddle is plain to you. 


J 6. 











he had surprised them. In that case it 
would be better not to put their home- 
made incubator back of the cook-stove, 
where Aunt ’Cindy would be sure to ferret 
it out. So down to the steamy laundry they 
carefully took their treasures, al] well wrapped 
in the soft pink cotton that came in the box with 
Bess’s birthday watch. 

Ned claimed the sole ownership of one egg. 
Should the other one hatch out, Bess and Harold 
were to be partners in its upbringing. 

“Jed said his didn’t hatch right away, so let’s 
swear none of us to go near them till Friday,” 
suggested Ned, rather incoherently. So they 
took a solemn vow and scampered joyously 
away. 

The following Friday the three children and 
Uncle Jake stole mysteriously down to the 


laundry, to take a peep .at their novel hatchery. | 


| she was at a safe distance she looked back and | 





“‘ACROSS HIS GROWN-UP EYE.”” 


squirrels ran toward her from every direction, 
thinking she wanted to feed them. Not under- 
standing this, and terribly frightened, the old | 





| woman gave a yell, and dropping the basket ran | 


off as hard as she could go. When she thought | 


saw that the basket was almost hidden from view 
by the squirrels, which were greedily devouring 
a bag of pop-corn they had broken open. 
Harry could not help laughing at the old | 
woman’s fright; but he brushed the squirrels off 
the basket, and then carried it to her, the little | 
animals running after him. 
The old woman was very glad to get her basket 
again, and very much surprised to see Harry 
stand still and let the squirrels run all over him 


Bess looked first, but recoiled with horror. | to get the peanuts in his pockets, under his 


Then Uncle Jake put on his gold goggles and | 


glared down into the nest. 

“Tarnation sakes!’ he shouted. ‘“Yo’ Ned, 
yo’! Didn’ I done tell yo’ dey was wattah 
critters !”’ 


for a look, and were surprised to see, nestling in 
the pink cotton—what do you think?—two 
young, squirming snakes! 

“What shall we do with them?” gasped the 


| half-frightened children. 


“Yo’ bettah jist lemme tek ’em back to de 
*dentical corner whah yo’ found ’em, chilluns. 
A snake am de mos’ pernickityest thing to be on 
speakin’ ’quaintance wid I knows on,” said 
Uncle Jake, who was preacher as well as plow- 


| crocheting. Turning to his mother, he exclaimed, 


collar, and in his little red mittens. It was great 
fun for him and for the squirrels, too; but the | 
old woman thought it very dangerous ¢port. 

“If I were your mother you shouldn’t do that,”’ 


| she said, as she walked away. | 
At this, Ned and Harold braced themselves | 


Harry looked up at his mother and laughed. 
“I’m glad I have a mother who isn’t afraid of | 
tame squirrels,” he said. 
FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL. 


—— —-- 2 oe 
BENNIE had never before seen any one 


wonderingly, “Mamma, Aunt Sue’s knitting 
with a toothpick !’’ 





SWORDS AND THINGS. 
The Lady of the Lake once gave 
This sword (1) to noble knight (2) ; 
And this from Branstock oak was drawn 
By a German hero’s (3) might. 
The servant of the great high priest 
By my (4) sword lost an ear; 
This hair-hung weapon o’er his head 
Filled the courtier’s (5) soul with fear. 
The Gorgon’s head adorned this shield 
By mighty goddess (6) borne; 
And this of gallant knight (7) was watched 
By the lily maid (8) forlorn. 
His (9) helmet bore three feathers white 
And motto meek, “/eh dien ;” 
And his (10), a single snowy plume, 
On Ivry’s field was seen. 
This mighty bow in Ithaca 
With ease its master (11) drew; 
In drawing this the Indian lad (12) 
The deer with antlers slew. 
This arrow I (13) had saved for you (14) 
If that had missed its aim; 
And this one pierced the brave king’s (15) eye, 
On Senlae’s field of fame. 
This cup was given by wounded knight (16) 
To one whose need was sore; a 
But one alone (17) found the cup divine, 
Though sought by many more. 


6. 
NINE-LETTER DIAMOND. 
A letter in boys. A favorite. A duct. Not 
entire. Groups of words. Spoiled. Fine woven 
fabrics. Guided. A letter in girls. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Dublin, Edinburgh, Paris, Mobile, Quincy, 
Baltimore, Raleigh, St. Paul, Constantinople, Mad- 
rid, Berlin, London, Lisbon, Chicago, Athens, 
Sacramento, Peoria, Ottawa, Trenton, Toronto, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Winona, Quebec. 

2. Fall, full, fell, fill. Mute, mate, might, moat, 
meet. Lute, late, let, light, lot. Bier, bur, bear, bore. 

8. 1. Plane, plain. 2. Cape. 3. Helm, elm. 

















The Hall of American History. 


The National Museum, an institution known to 
everybody who has visited Washington, is sending 
special agents to Cuba, Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines, for the purpose of making collections 
illustrative of the Spanish War and of present 
phases of American history. Souvenirs of such a 
conflict are too apt, says the Washington Post, to 
get into the hands of private parties—just as the 
bell of the battle-ship Maine is said to have passed 
into the keeping of a foreign consul at Havana. 


This exhibit will be to some extent ethnological, 
representing the native peoples of our new 
possessions. The Puerto Ricans, for instance, 
are exceedingly primitive in some ways, and have 
advanced along lines peculiar to themselves. 
They have made their own machinery, their own 
arms, and their own household utensils. Examples 
of these objects must be obtained before they are 
buried under Yankee improvements. , 

Divers are expected to recover many articles of 
future historical interest, from the Spanish wrecks 
in Manila Bay. Special requests for personal 
souvenirs will be addressed to Dewey, Schley, 
Sampson and Hobson. There will be relics of 
Cervera’s fleet and of the ill-fated Maine. The 
typical weapons of the present time will be shown. 
So, also, will models of our war-ships, transports 
and hospital ships. : : 

This Spanish-American collection—ranging, a 
jocular custodian says, from a jug of Puerto Rico 
molasses to a piece of the shell that smashed the 
commandant’s house at Cavite—will be = part 
of a great permanent exhibit, to be called the 
Hall of American History. 

It is a lamentable fact that the government at 
present possesses comparatively few memorials 
of our past. Save for the Grant relics, given by 
Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt, even the Civil War is 
practically unrepresented in our national collec- 
tion of curiosities. 

The display will have a sort of synoptic form, 
so that the visitor will be able to follow it as he 
would read a series of chapters. Illustrating the 
period of discovery there will be, for example, 





a statue of Leif Ericson, a model of one of |} 
Columbus’s caravels, and a fac simile of Martin | 
Behaim’s globe, made at Nuremberg in 1492, which | 
showed no America at all. 

Next will be illustrated the period of coloniza- 
tion. A model of the Mayflower will be conspic- | 
uous here, and the period will be further illustrated | 
by specimens of cloth and other manufactures, by 
old china, and by garments and bonnets of styles 
that look very funny nowadays. 

In that section of the exhibit which pertains to 
the Revolution will be shown many relics of 
Washington, including his camp-chest, the rude 
metal plates and saucepans which he used in the 
field, his sleeping tent of linen, his marquee tent 
of wool, his uniform and his shaving table. 

Other sections will be devoted to the War of 
1812, the Mexican War and the Civil War; and 
others still will exhibit the great inventions that-| 
have kept this nation in the forefront of industrial | 
progress. 


—— +o> 


Languid Labor. 


The Mexican laborer, at least as he is found 
in New Mexico, seems to find it impossible to 
maintain order and neatness. Edith M. Nicholl, 
a ranchwoman, says of him and the territory 
over which he reigns: 


If, after many weary days, your Mexican has | 
been induced, with occasional lapses from grace, | 
to keep his tools and wagons in their appointed 
places, there still remains for you the felicity of 
picking up after him. 

He has been led to mend the gate; there lies the 
hammer on the ground. A rope has been used to 
tie a horse; there lies the rope. You wander 
through sheds and barns, gathering, or making 
him gather, pieces of harness, spades, hatchets, 
everything, in short, that should not be just where 
it is. Or you don’t, and the unfailing moment 
arrives when work presses, and some indispensa- 
ble article is missing.. Where is it? Quien sabe? 
Who knows? 

Now, there is Hernandez; he is always polite, 
sober, honest. Yet he is capable of exasperating 
his employer to the last degree. 

One day there was a large onion order to be 
filled by ten o’clock in the ——— At half-past 
eigbt, Hernandez strolled languidly to the scene 
where another man had long been at work. He 
met my anxiety lest the order should not be filled, 
with the gentle plaint: . 

“T’m not used to being hurried.” 

Later, as he sat in the wagon, his assistant 
carrying the onions to him, he begged that, when 
he got to town, he might have a man to help him 
lift the hundred-pound sacks to the ground. 
Hardening. my heart, I refused; whereupon he 
delivered himself thus: 

, one I feel like working, and sometimes 
don’t!” 

That is the trouble with them all. 
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Had Observed It. 


There had been a brilliant company at the home 
of a society leader, a woman whose husband, 


while a very worthy man, was noted rather for | 


his wealth than for his mental attainments. 


“Well, Abner,” she said, after the last visitor 
had gone and they had sat down to talk it over, 
“it was a complete success, wasn’t it?” 

“Sure,” replied the husband. 

“Did you notice Professor Muchman?” 

“He was the man with the bandage around his 
neck, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes. You heard him talk, didn’t you?” 

“Oh yes. I heard him.” 

“What an astonishing vocabulary he has!” 

“Well, that may be what it is,” said Abner. 
doubtfully, “but from the way he held his head I 
should judge it was a carbunele.” 


i he 


Kentucky Names. 

American ingenuity is at its best, perhaps, in 
naming the baby. For instance, the Russellville 
Herald - Ledger finds these names among those 
listed for poll-tax in Logan County, Kentucky: 

Nim Forehand, Spot Garrett, Kennedy Poteet, 
Constance First, Perk Lamb, Major New, Lum 
Bilberry, South West, Lum Low, Toss Bell, Lee 
Panther, Yack Fresh ‘Wash Garri us, Garl Felps. 
Green Self, Bill Pulley Penny Hightower, Biti 
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CHILDREN’S PONIES. 


Gentle, well-broken, stylish. Acc 


ustomed to steam 


and trolley cars. All colors. Height from 46 to 52 inches 
rc 875 to 


eight from 350 lbs. to 600 lbs. Price 
MILLER & SIBLEY, FRANKLIN, Venango Co., 


125. 
‘enn. 





RARE 


FLOWERS 


One-Half Usual Prices. 
Send a nickel and addresses of 2 others who 
‘ow flowers, and I will send you large pkt. 
of 50 varieties mixed, and my Unique Brownie 
Seed Catalogue. Migs EMMA V. WHITE, 
824 Nicollet Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





SEEDSWOMAN, 








| Ralston | 
Health Shoes. 


HIGH-GRADE SHOES, 
= HYGIENIC SHOES, A ; 
COMFORTABLE SHOES, 


For Men. 
Hi Waterproof Shoes _ Box Calf 
Russet Calf 
Walking Shoes Patent Calf ! 


Dress Shoes Kid and Enamel 
Send for Catalogue 





Ralston Health Shoe Makers, Campello, Mass. : 


ans 



















| Bicycles, Watches, Sewing Machines, 
Furniture, Mackintoshes, Mandolins, 
Tea Sets, etc., etc., etc., earned by a 
few hours’ work introducing 
our High-grade Toilet Soaps among 
our friends. No money required. ri 
‘or catalogue of over one-hundred premiums and 
full information at once. Address: 
BULLOCK, WARD & CO., 320-332 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 








“* It’s good for the shoes” 


Raven Gloss 


servative oiland 
leather savers 
renewers an 
beautifiers —the 
shoe-dressing- 
standard-quali 
fornearly aquar- 
ter of a century. 















If your dealer hasn’t it, we will send you a full-sized 
bottle by prepaid express for the price, 25c. in stamps. 


DECORATORS 
WALL PAPER C0. 


We want an agent in every 











town to sell our 1899 Patterns 
to any one who has a room to 
paper, from our large sample 
books. No knowledge of the 
business or experience neces- 
sary. All prices marked in 
plain figures, from which we 
give liberal commissions and 
also pay the freight. 

No selection in the country 
can excel ours in beauty, qual- 
ity or price. 


For particulars, write to our nearest store. 


DECORATORS WALL PAPER CO., 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
23d St. and Sixth Ave. 149-150 Michigan Ave. 





What’s the best chain 
lubricant? Oilgums, soap 
rusts—both catch dust and 
grit; the dust clogs, the grit 

wears. Dixon’s Cycle Chain 
Graphites lubricate (but don’t 
grease), reduce friction—prevent the 

chain from clogging, rusting, wearing. 


Dixon’s 
Cycle Chain 


Graphites 


save strain and wear on muscles, chain and 
sprockets. They add to the pleasure of 
wheeling and lessen the expense of keepin 
the wheel in repair. Five styles—stick an 
paste form. Sold everywhere. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 




















Fipps, Hose Stewart and Lamuel Kisselbaugh. 





1899 PRIZE 


FATS 


WALL PAPER 


Samples Mailed Free. 


etc., etc., 5c. to 10c. 
Tapestries, Louis 


“ msn 
Rococo, Colonial, Embossed Lea 
ds, fine Satin effects, etc., etc., at 10c., 12¥c., lie. 


and Re 
and up to 50e. per roll. 


New Floral, Chintz, Dam- 
ask, Denim, Stripe effects, 


er roll. Beautiful and igh-class 
oorish, 


e, Byzantine, 
er, the New Greens 


These superior papers can only 


be bought from us or_our agents. One price every- 
where and We Pay the Freight. 


An Agent Wanted *, 


every town to sell on com- 
ssion from our large sample 


books, showing hundreds of beautiful patterns. We 
furnish free, handsome advertising signs, illustrated 
circulars, and refer customers to our agents, who write 


us for samples. 
no loca 


The business pays from the start, for 
ealer can carry one-tenth the variety of de- 


signs and colorings, or sell as cheap. A pleasant and 


profitable business, requirin 
Over 9,000 agents are now sel 


fi no capital or experience. 
ing our papers every year. 


For samples or particulars about the agency, 


write to nearest add 


ress. 


We will give 1,000 in cash prizes for the five best wall- 


paper designs. Contest closes July 1, 1899. 


Samples of 


prize-winners sent to all contestants. Book of instruc- 
tions and full particulars can be obtained of agents. 
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The Date 
1847 on a Spoon, 


fork or knife is the identifying mark 
of the genuine ‘‘Rogers” ware. 


FULL TRADE-MARK 


“1847 Rogers Bros.” 


Whatever is proven to be best in design, workman- 
ship, finish or wear, you will find in its perfected 
form inthis brand. This condition is made pos- 
sible by experience gained from over half a cen- 
tury of continuous and successful manufacturing. 
The experimental stage was passed years ago. 
Wares bearing our trade-mark are fully guaran- 
teed to give perfect satisfaction in ae respect. 
Our Catalogue, No. K, will give you further in- 
formation and show you many designs. It is free. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 








The gown that fits then yawns to sight 
In gaps of snowy, lacy white, 

Is anguish to the maiden fair ; 
But here’s the cure for her despair : 


See that 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Mfrs., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A. 


You don’t have to eat 












your peck of dirt if you 


eat Swift’s products. W 
W 

Swift’s Premium Hams. W 
Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon. W 

\04 Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard. W 


Swift’s Jersey Butterine. AN 
Swift’s Beef Extract. / 
Swift’s Cotosuet. AN 


The highest of all high grades 4 i) 
made in purity under U. S. Gov- 
ernment inspection by AN 

Swift and Company, Chicago. MN 


q 












NO MORE DARNING. 


Make Old 
Stockings 
New. 


“The Stockinette Stitch” (BOOK- 
LET FREE) describes an invisible 
method of ee new feet to 
the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning, and makes 
your hosiery good as new. 


Racine Feet 


Made to attach to legs of your old stockings, 
sent pre- { They make your stockings 

Cc. last twice as long. Sizes 
5 to 11, cotton, fast black or unbleached white. 


Siz Pairs for 50 cents. Agents Wanted. 





SLL ELLIPSIS 


H. S. BLaKe & Co., DEPT. D, RACINE, WIS. 
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Capturing a Python. 

Pythons are numerous in the Philippines. We 
often heard of very large ones, says Mr. Dean C. 
Worcester in his interesting account of these 
muchb-talked-of islands, but the nearer we got to 
them the smaller they grew. Finally, however, 
we got a fine specimen. Some men had found 
him coiled up under a fallen tree. Arranging 
rattan slip-nooses so that he could not well escape 
them, they had then poked him till he crawled 
into their snares, when they jerked the knots 
tight, and made the lines fast to trees and rocks. 


When we reached the python 1 nearly stepped 
on him, for he was stretched out on the ground 
and looked for all the world like a log. A 
venomous hiss warned me of my mistake, and 
caused me to beat so sudden a retreat as to afford 
vreat delight to the assembled crowd of Tag- 
banuas. 

The reptile had about three feet of play for his 
head, and I thought it wise to treat him with 
respect. Drenching a handful of absorbent cotton 
with chloroform, I presented it to him on the end 
of a piece of bamboo. y 

He bit it savagely and it caught on the end of 
his long, recurved teeth, so that he could not get 
rid of it. Then I saw a most remarkable exhibi- 
tion of brute force. 

Under the stimulus of the chloroform that 
python broke green rattans three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, and that without apparent 
exertion. There was no thrashing about. It 
was all quiet, steady pallieg. He soon broke or 
twisted out of every one of his fastenings except 
a running noose around his neck; and aotting a 
hold for his tail around a stump, he rm lled until it 
seemed as if his head would come off. 

Eventually the chloroform quieted him some- 
what, and I gave him more. hen he was still, 
I stabbed him to the heart to prevent further 
difficulty, and removed his skin. He measured 
twenty-two feet and six inches. 
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Fashion as Reformer. 


Fashion is responsible for many evils, but now 
and then it does the world a good turn. It is 
doing so now in China, for what persuasion and 
reasoning could only in a small measure accom- 
plish in the direction of the suppression of foot- 
binding, fashion is effecting much more quickly. 
The governor of Hunan, until lately the most 
bitterly anti-foreign of all the provinces of China, 
has issued a proclamation discouraging the cruel 
custom throughout his province. 


Anti-foot-binding societies are multiplying 
rapidly in the province. One society numbers 
thousands of members, who pay two taels—a little 
less than a dollar and three-quarters—entrance 
money, and one Mexican dollar—about half an 
American dollar—as an annual subscription after- 
ward. The fact that the majority of those entering 
the society are paying members shows that the 
movement is among the better classes, and that 
foot-binding is becoming unfashionable. 

The proceeds of the members’ fees is devoted 
to a good purpose, no other than the providing of 
dowries for poor girls who could not otherwise 
find respectable husbands because they have 
natural-sized feet. 

A very decided indication of the growing unfash- 
ionableness of oe is furnished by a 
conversation overheard on board a river steamer 
in China, and printed by the Sunday at Home. 

Several well-to-do young men of China were 
discussing the question of what sort of wife one 
of their number, who was contemplating matri- 
mony, ought to try to secure. Among other 
advantages he was advised to look for a wife 
with natural feet, as bound feet were already 
reckoned unfashionable. 

_The tracts written against the cruelty of foot- 
binding are ingreatdemand. Even non-Christians 
write against the evil, but they are frank enough 
to confess that it was the Christian ladies who 


led the way to the reform, and they circulate the 
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Copy of letter recently received by the Waltham Watch Co. 


Hong Kong, Oct. 17, 1898. 


Gentlemen: 

It may interest you to know that one 
of your watches was bought by me some 
time early in 1882 and has been knock- 
ing about all over the world ever since. 

It still keeps perfect time and I have 
often used it for navigating purposes 
instead of the ship’s watch. 
Yours sincerely, 
J. W. Fantlough, 
Lieut. Royal Navy, 
H. M. S. Grafton. 


The American (Waltham) Watch Co., 
Mass. 








missionary tracts along with their Own. 


—— 


Flash of Inspiration. 


A young Frenchman who had been in this 
country but a few months, chanced one day to 
step unexpectedly upon a parlor match of an 
unusually explosive character, the result being a 
loud detonation like the crack of a pistol. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, with a knowing smile and 
a shrug of his shoulders, after he had recovered 
from the shock of surprise, “aat ees what you 
call ze ‘whole shooting match’—ees eet not so?” 









Mention ‘‘Youth’s Companion’’ and we will 
= = this Big 350-pound New 1899 Pat- 
mm 


SEN U igh-Grade R SERVOIR OAL 


snd WOO goo STOVE by freight C. O. D. subject to examination. You can examine it at your freight 
aoe an % ay perfectly satisfactory and : . : sa - ; 


e greatest stove you ever saw or heard of pa: 
the freight { 7 less the 81.00 


nt 
SPECIA t sent with 
pat a ory reight charges. 
At $I we can ship this stove from 


3.75 Newark, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., 
Hannibal, Mo., or Chattanooga, Tenn., the 
point nearest you, we have them stored 
at these points, and $1.25 will pay the 
freight about 500 miles from any of 














these points. 

THIS STOVE IS SIZE No. 8, 
made extra large, cut long centers with 
qreqers, beser covers, heavy sectional 
fire . patent shaking rot | dumping 
grate, extra large ash pit with ash pan, 
patent oven door kicker, outside oven 
shelf, handsome base, la! reelain 
lined reservoir, nickel pannel on oven 
doors, tin lined oven doors, economical ATA 
in the use of fuel and an excellent 4 
baker; oven is 18x19x1114 inches. 

BURNS Soft Coal, Hard Coal or Wood, and = | LOGUE 

we furnish EE an extra w = = , 
R WRITTEN SINGING SUARANTE euaranen 

and we rantee safe 
delivery to your home, and we By 5 any £98 AS gveay SyOvE, 
DON'T DELAY. ORDER TO-DAY. WE WILL SAVE YOU $1/0.00. 


appress SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHICACO. 


WRITE 
for FREE 
STOVE 








Tailor-Made Suits 


$5 ¥ 


IF you wish something 

decidedly new in a dress 
or skirt and entirely dif- 
ferent from the ready 
made garments which ¢ 
you find in every store, 
write for our catalogue and 














| samples. _ There are hun 
dreds of firms selling ready 
| made dresses and skirts, but 
we are the only house mak 


ing fashionable garments fo 
order at moderate prices. 


Our new Spring catalogue 
illustrates an exclusive line 
of suits and skirts selected 


from the newest Paris models, 
and the materials from which 
we make our garments com 
prise only the very latest 


novelties. We will mail our 
catalogue free, together 
with a choice line of sam 
gles to select from, to the 
ady who wishes to dress 
well at moderate cost. 
Our Cataloque illus- 
trates: 
| Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 
| Duck, Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
| Rainy Day Suits. Riding Habits. 
| Golf Suits and Skirts. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades, We pay express charges everywhere. li, 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular kind 
or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 
ee to send you « full line of exactly what you wish. 
Ve also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 

| for second-mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and 
| samples; we will send them to you, free, by return mail. 


| THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, 


WILLIAMS *33 


’ he 


New York City. 

















Ever used WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP for 
shampooing? No! Then you have missed one o 
the greatest luxuries imaginable It is simply 
marvelous what a great mass of thick, cream 
lather a small piece of WILLIAMS’ SHAVIN 
SOAP will make when rubbed into the hair and 
scalp. How cleansing, cooling and refreshing it 
is! iow thoroughly it removes every particle of 
| dandruff, and how soft, “fluffy” and silky it leaves 
the hair! 
Like totry it? Sample free for 2c. stamp to pay 
ostage. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS are the recog- 
nized Standard the world over. 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
Depots: London, Paris, Dresden, Sydney 





ENNEN'S #2205 
™, <owpeER 


A Positive Beliel 
PRICKL 











» and all 
afflictions of the skin 
“A little higher in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, but a 
reason for it."’ Removesall odor of per 
spiration. Delightfal after Shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 2c. Get Mennen's 
the original. ) Sam ce. GuRHARD Mewwen Co., Newark, N. J. 
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Te 
Oj Sky-High. 







ADULTS’ 
CHAIN MODELS, 


BEVEL-GEAR 
CHAINLESS MODELS, 


*35 
*60 


We should like to send you our Illustrated Catal 





jogue 
containing “THE CARE OF THE WHEEL,” Free. 


All the Excellences of a Perfect Bicycle are United in the Crescent. 


Crescent Quality 


-- AND .. 








sales better than last. 


the price. 


Crescent Prices. 


and a firm price. 
of Crescent prices. 








, No. 9, 


The essential thing in bicycle-making is quality. 
nickel and smooth enamel may sell one wheel, once ; but it is 
the quality under the nickel and enamel that gives a wheel 
a good name wherever it is ridden, that makes this year’s 
And that has been the story of 
Crescent Quality from the start. 


— > 


The only thing about a Crescent that is not ‘‘sky-high’’ is 
It is just high enough to give you your money’s 
worth and us our product’s worth. 
You never hear a Crescent rider complain 

You never hear us apologize for them. 


Bright 


It is a moderate price 











(R ESCENT Bicycles at the Crest of Favor. 
| 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, Chicago and New York. 


file ht ea 














Tue TREATY OF PEACE between Spain and | 
the United States was signed by the queen regent | 
on March 17th. The next step will be the formal | 
exchange of ratifications, which is expected to | 
take place about the first of May, after which 
the United States will pay to Spain the $20,000,- 
000 appropriated by Congress for that purpose. 

Tue PuILippines.—Two more of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, Leyte and Samar, have volunta- 
rily submitted to the United States, and asked 
the protection of the American flag. These 
islands are in the Visayan group, and lie south- 
east of Luzon and east of Panay, Negros and 
Cebu. They are fertile and populous, and 
have good harbors. 


CLAIMS AGAINST SPAIN.—Under one of 
the articles of the treaty of peace, the United 
States assumes responsibility for all the claims 
of American citizens against Spain arising from | 
the insurrection in Cuba. So far about 200 
claims have been filed at the State Department, | 
which involve a total of more than $20,000,000. 
There is usually a large margin in such cases 
between the sums claimed and those finally 
awarded. 


THE BAtTLe-Suip “OREGON” reached 
Manila March 18th, after her long voyage around 
Cape Horn, and Admiral Dewey cabled that 
she was “fit for any duty.” This was true of 
her also last year, after her voyage from the 

-acifie coast to Cuban waters, and both cruises 
retlect credit on her builders and her navigators. 
The commissioners whom the President ap- 
pointed to study the Philippine question have. 
reached Manila safely, and have published a 
conciliatory proclamation to the natives. 

‘Tue NAVAL Mixiria of the Southern and 
Eastern States are to be given better opportuni- 
ties than usual this year for practical instruction. 
The converted Morgan liner Prairie, under a 
specially selected group of officers, is to cruise 
along the coast, beginning at New Orleans this 
month and ending on the coast of Maine about 
the first of October, and taking on board for a 
practice cruise the militia of one state after 
another. She is a large vessel, with quarters for 
over 400 men, and a battery of six-inch rapid- 
fire guns. 


A Disastrous HoTeL Fire.—One of the 
best-known hotels in New York, the Windsor, 
was totally destroyed by fire March 17th. The 
fire broke out in the middle of the afternoon, as 
a St. Patrick’s procession was passing, and it 
spread so swiftly that the escape of some of the 
inmates was cut off, and the building was in 
ruins within two hours. Several of the guests 
lost their lives by leaping from the windows, and 
others were burned to death.. About twenty 
bodies have been recovered, and a number of 
persons are missing. 


ANOTHER UNYIELDING “DEADLOCK.”— 
As was the case in Utah and Delaware, the 
California Legislature adjourned sine die with- 
out electing a United States Senator to succeed 
Mr. White. The legislature had a Republican 
majority, and its failure to elect deprives that 
party, therefore, of one vote in the Senate. 

Recent DEATHS.—Princess Victoria Kaiu- 
lani, niece of ex-Queen Liliuokalani and heiress 

to the throne of the Hawaiian 

Islands under Hawaiian law, 

died recently at Honolulu. She 

was in her 24th year. She was 
educated in England, and when 
she visited the United States in 
‘\ 1893, she made a very favorable 
impression. —— Joseph Medill, 

} for more than 40 years editor of 
PRINCESS KAIULANI. the Chicago Tribune, and one 
of the most influential of American journalists, 
died at San Antonio, Texas, March 16th. He 
was for two years mayor of 
Chicago, but with that exception 
held no important publie office, 
although he exerted a large influ- 
ence on public affairs. He was 
76 years old.—Prof. Othniel C. 
Marsh, of Yale University, the 








most eminent American’ paleon- a! 
tologist, is dead, at the age of 67, 4SEPH MeoiLt. 
He had held the chair of paleontology at Yale 
for more than 30 years, and his original investi- 


| For catalogue and full particulars mention Youth’s 





THE YOUTH'’S 


STAMPS! Album and 1899 illus. list free! Agts. wtd. 
50%. 100 diff. stamps 0c. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


1899 Bicycles Down to $8.25. 
Men’s and women’s new 1899 model bicycles are now 


being offered at $8.25 to $23.75 and sent to any one any- 
where for full examination before payment is_ made. 





Companion and send to SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 


Dialogues + ene for School, 
PL AYS : vlap and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
S. DENISON, Publisher, Chieago, Lil, 


BIG eee SALE, 
If any of the readers of this advertisement will send 
to Sears, maqnuck & Co., Chicago, for aby 
| Carriage Offer, we will send you, free, by mail, 
post-paid, a handsome catalogue of baby-carriages in 
colors, with lowest Chicago wholesale prices, free 
examination offer, tell you how to order, ete. 


TELEGRAPH & TELEPHONES 


Manual of complete instructions and catalogue price- 
ue, for both, E*2-ee to any address on application. | 
H. BUNNELL & CO., Cortlandt 8t., cor. Washington, N. Y. | 


MPS. 50 diff. genuine Cuba, P te, Rico, 
Philippine Isl., Mexico, Egypt 
Ka) etec., with album, only 5 cents. Approval 
sheets 50%. Agts.wanted. New 80-page list 
Free! We buy Stamps and Collections. /’s/ab- 
lished 1885. Standard Stamp Co... St. Louis, Mo. 


wanted everywhere 
LIVE AG ENT to sell Dr. Snyder’s 
Remedial Soaps, 
Perfumes, ete. Work permanent and profitable. A 


nice line for ladies to work. For free sample and terms 
address T. H. SNYDER & CO., 339 E. 3d St., Cincinnati, 0 






































Hair to its Youthful 1™ 
Cures Ip nyt es hair falling. 


Send for one of our beautiful 

illustrated catalogues, showing 

in lors oat cele rated NOR- 

IE PLUSHES, also 

CORDUROY for nant P .. ’s and children’s wear. 


Contrexeville Mfg. Company, Manville, R. I. 


Will Carleton’s Magazine, 


*¢Every Where.’’ 

You have all heard of Will Carleton, 
the famous poet and editor, author 
of “Farm Ballads.” “City Legends.” 
ete., ete His magazine, “EVERY 
WHERE, ” contains his rarer geten, 
sketches and stories. : 

50 CENTS A Y EA 
Special Offer—4 months for 1H ‘cents. 
EVERY WHERE S PesanS co., 
Dept. A, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


All Sizes. 
66 Styles. 
Catalogue 
and Prices 

















Pony . 
Etiars 


Free. 
Address COLFAX CO., South Bend, Indiana. 








PE R 
WAL free PAP ook of 
beautiful desig irect from man- 


meat * and we = eg cent. 


yser'” ‘ALLMAN, 
RAY 1216 Market St., Phila., Pa. 











5115. All- it ‘ 
‘ $ Wool ul 
47> Made from Remnants | ape Fine iy 00 and 
& £5.00 a yard cloth whi :~ — poeaver Fae 
our Great Tailorin ent. 1.90 
don’t we per for oe. “, to. vay cane of the 
ing and lint ngs. er today before 
they are all gon 
NTS. will accumulate in our 
+ large tailoring store—do 
y what we will we can’t avoid them. Upon taking 
stock recently we found on hand over 1,300 rem- 
nants, in eac ot which there was enough mater- 











ede uine imported all wool English casalmeres 
Li and Seotch che viots—al! medium & dark shades, 
in beautiful mixtures and na. check patterns. None 
of the cloth cost less than $2.00 and up to $3.00 a yd. 
We made everyremnant into knee pants suits (likecut) 
te fit boys from 4 to 15 years old, and now offer 
them forthe wonder price of $1.90. The suits are splen 
didly tailored, perfect in fit and style and are guaran- 
teed fully worth double our me. : tele al 

: but sen jis adv 
$1.90 SEND NO MONEY with choice ofshade 
and pattern; give age oF Boy, State i? Targe or small for age and we'll 
send the suit C,0.D. by express, and allow you to try iton the boy 
before you pay one cent. If just as represented and worth double 
our price then pay theexpress agent $1.90 and express charges. Pay 
nothing if unsatisfactory. rite for tree cloth samples 
of suits for boys from 4to 19 years old. 


The H.LOUIS VEHON CO.155 W. Jackson St.Chicago, III, 


HOME STUDY 


LEISURE MOMENTS 


oe to a study of our simple, yet complete course in Penman- 

ip, Book-Keeping, Business Forms, Commercial Law, Steno- 
— Le fit you for the highest positions of trust and respon- 
sibility. A knowledge of one or more is an essential to a sucessful 
career in any business. Write for booklet, Getting on in the World. 


Metropolitan Business College, 1 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 








| CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 Van Buren St., B 177, Chicago. 


COMPANION. 


ro eee 


ale, Crrouiers, or Traeoe. 
Five Boljar Press a 
‘Type set eas r 
oney saved ; ABR 
printing for others. Stamp fora 
catalog, type, to factory, 
KELSEY & CO. Meriden. Conn. 
















Rte A Rees at sn ey 
75 New Styles Baby Cabs, $4.00to $30.00 | 
80 NewSiylesGo-earis, 2.5010 10.00 
Our superior styles, new ideas, and | 
low factory prices will please you. | 
Freight allowed to most anywhere. 
When you write state whether you ' 
want the cab or go-cart catalogue. Fither free. 
MARQUA CARRIAGE AND TOY CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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1850 -1898. 


48 years of success 
prove these troches 
to be the best for Coughs, Colds, 


Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
In boxes—never sold in bulk. 


STAMMER 


no more. Stammering or Stutteringcured. Con: 

and take my treatment. I cure impediments o: 
speech, bashfulness, self-consciousness and stage- 

fright or fear to sing or speak in public. For 
particulars, send for my FREE PAMPHLET on 
STAMMERING. Address DR. GEO. C. PITZER, 
3955 West Belle Place, St. Louis, Mo. 















FAY STOCKINGS 


rOR LADIES and CHILDREN. 
No garters, no supporters. Button to 
waist. Never wrinkle or come down. Eas- 
iest, most comfortable, best wearing. Do 
not ‘impede circulation. Ideal stockings for 
Ladies. Children’s sizes 25to 45e. Ladies’ 
hOand 75e. Perfec st satisfaction or money re- 
funded. Orders solicited. We pay postage. 
Write for circulars. Agents wanted. 


FAY STOCKING CO., 33 T St., Elyria, Ohio. 


Boys & Girls 


Yon can easily earn watches, cameras, solid gold rings, @ 
sporting goods, musical instruments and many other 
valuable premiums by selling 18 packages of yal 
English Ink Powder at 10c each. Every package mebes lie’ worth 
of fine ink. We ask no money—send your name and address, and we 
will forward you 18 packages with premium list and full instructions. 
When you sell the Ink Powder send the money to us and select 
your premium. This is an honest offer. We trust you. Don't lose this 

ind opportunity. Write for the outfit to-day. Address al! orders to 
Rpertel Ink Concern, 16 Adams St., Oak Park, Ills. 


REAL BARGAINS 


Road Wagons at $16.45 
_Top Road Wagons at #22.70 
ep Buggies at 626.00 
> Surries $43.50; Phetons$37; 

Y—\Spring Wagons $29; Single 
NJ Harness $3.75; Farm Har- 
BS ness $12. Also Carts, Saddles 

and everything in the vehicle 
line at lowest wholesale prices. Al! correct in style, 
quality and workmanship. Buy direct from factory. 
Save dealer’s profits. We sell one or more as low as 
others sell in car lots, and ship C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination. Guaranteed as represented or money 
refunded. Write for catalogue and testimonials Free. 


































SEE DUE BILL FREE BILL FREE | 
t new customers “Toget new customers 10 test my seeds test ow aca 


Iw li mail my handsome eata — 
pe ae, Eiagephet and Jr | illustrated, and a tO. 

for 10c. w of seeds for trial, absolutely 

reat i " all of Se oh gag All the Beat Seed m Bulbs, 

cante Res new Fruits, Farm Seeds, Potatoes, 

ete., ices. Ten OR AN Novelties offered without 

prem be? ‘ wil ps iter § $50,F NAME for each. Don’t buy 

ou bes atalogue. Several varieties shown 

nm ay Great radoanet for orders this year. You will be 

wise@ atmy bargain offers. Send your rd oul on Postal to-day. 

Tell your friends to send too. Old customers will receive ae 

EF. B. MILLS, Seedsman, Box 68, Rose Hill, N. 


(AMERAS 


BUY DIRECT 


from the largest factory in the world 
and save all others profits. 


Cc 
ameras and Kodaks EA, 49 EQ 


Write for our big Catalogue. Ask about 
our easy plan to get a CAMERA FREE, 


YALE CAMERA CO., 57 Randolph Street, 
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Beeman’s 
PEPSIN 
Cum. 


» 
r 
" 
Cures Indigestion »* 
and Sea Sickness. , 
» 
») 
4 





ee ee ee ee 








All Others Are imitations. | 
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w= tubin 
= barre! 


mse. ORDER TO-DAY if you don't wantto be disa) 


E HAVE BI 


in every town to represent us. Hundreds earned their bicycle 


for us; “en E'rec Use of sa melon wheel to agents. Write for our Hberal pe We are known everywhere 
use in the world and are Beteety Ter WEA 


as the ‘greatest Exclusive Bicycle 
Chicago, to any express company and to our customers everywhere. 


 Troquois Bicycles Iroquois Bicycles $f .76 16) 


~~ 400 of the famous Iroquois Model 3 of the famous [roquois Model 
will be sold at $16. Eph Syed third their >. 


IROQUOIS C CYCLE WORKS FAILED Seri? Ss: 
wheels were 

too ex, 
saleat 20 cents on the dollar. With it we oy 400 M 
cycles, finished and complete, Made to sell at it S60. To ad- 
vertise our gee “o ee coneluded - sell thes ust what 
they stand wu the marvelous offer -} s) odel 8 
IROQUOIS BicyCLE at $16.15 while they lasts The wheel. 
are strictly up- 


DESCRIPTON 2 sctita description, Shelby 13 in, eamlens 


~~ 
black, maroon and coach green; Gents’ frames, 22, 24 and 
teed tires and high-grade equipment eae ut, Our Wri ritten Guarantee with every bicycle. 
E DOLLAR (or your express agent's guarantee for i 6, 0. D fort state whether ladies’ or gents’, color and 
height of frame wanted, and we will ship 
subject to Soary and approval. Ifyou don’t find it ‘tee, ero pee y ieycle Offer ever made, send it back at our ex- 


VOLES par ssttiie SRE cea ts 


Bicycles 
al value. 


sively built, and we have bought the entire plant at a forced 
1 3 Iroquois B:- 


, famous every where for beauty and good quality 


g,improved two-piece crank, detachable spestaela, arch crown, 
lhubs and prt 24 in. Atop, finest nickel and enamel; colors, 
Ladies’ 22 in.; best ‘‘Record,” guaran- 
0. D. forthe balance ($15.75 and express charges), 


nts diseteatter cash in full with order. 


last year. This year we offer wheels and cash for work done 


> refer to any bank or business house in 


D CYCLE CO., Chicago, Il. 











gations of extinct vertebrate 
animals, especially in the Rocky | 
Mountain region, were of the 
highest scientific value. His 
researches led him into regions 
before unexplored, and were | 
often attended with hardship | 
and peril.— Patrick Walsh, for | 
OTHNIEL Cc. MARSH. More than 30 years editor of the | 
Augusta, Ga., Chronicle, and one of the leading | 
journalists of the South, died March 19th. Mr. 
Walsh was a member of the United States 
Senate in 1894-5, having been appointed to fill 
the unexpired term of Senator Colquitt. 


ra | 
pe 











DO THEIR WORK WH 











Alleock’ 


POROUS 
PLASTERS 


ILE YOU DO YOURS. 










20th CENTURY 


Bicycle and Driving 
HEADLIGHTS. 


Use the 1899 
c o1L Models. cas 









—S CAT ALOGU E FREE 
20th CENTURY MFG. CO., 17 Warren Street, NEW YORK 


And Premiums — 
Factory to Family 
Our offer Sully ex- 
plained in Youth's 
Companion, Oct. 20th 
and Nov. 24th. 


HE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 
The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 











THE WONDERFUL ZOBO. 


An extraordinary musical instrument.so constructed 
that it amplifies and changes the human voice so 
wonderfully as to make it strange, weird and unnatural 
beyond all comprehension. 16 seems impossible for it 
to accomplish so much. It gives you the vocal powe: 
of giants, yet its music may be softened to the cooing 
of a dove ener ih andl music-making feature foi 
HURC fH Cc S., and concerts. SInG INTO 
GeoreTs Eom ZoBo Tow THE REsT._ If not satisfac 
send back and get pone money. 10c. each, 4 for 
prak EX $1 a dozen; and illustrated catalogue, post-paid. 
'ACTURING CO., 371 Broadway, New York City 














fs THE MODERN, os 


Tove Polis 


PASTE, CAKE 
OR LIQUID. 


e only up fo date Stove 
WPolish i in the Markos © 








J.L.Prescott & @ NewYork. 
Free Eczema Cure. 


Torturing, disfiguring eczema is caused by living 
disease-germs working in the skin, heretofore con 
a neurable. 

»e’s Eczema Cure kills these germs and heals 











| the ‘skin ; it has cured thousands, some of whom hac 


been unsuce essfully treated by skin specialists in Amer 
ica and Europe; it is also a specific for acne, hives, ani 
other eruptive diseases of the skin, including itching 
| piles, a simple form of eczema; it removes pimples 

*kheads, ete., and heals burns, cold sores, chapping 
chating; is pure and safe, and leaves me skin cleai 


| “Dr ootie an excellent complexion- restore 


Brown, of New York City, nus writes 
“Coe’s * 2 Cure is a certain cure and not a me? 
palliative. Standard physicians cannot. ignore this 
wonderful remedy, as it cures when all else fails 
Nowhere throughout the range of materia medica i 
there another such certain specific for eczema. 

Joe’s Eczema Cure is sold by mail, post-paid, or 
drug-stores for one dollar, but the manufacturers wi! 
send a trial box free to all who write and — this 
Pero This size cures many cases. Addre 

E CHEMICAL CO., Dept. I, Cleveland, oO. 


VOOGOOQOSHOOOS 
° 3 For Everybodys 


Every man and every woman will 


© 
find a machine to his or her @ 
| @ 











liking in the line of 


. © 
Bicycles 10) 
Good machines at lower prices 

@ 


also in the Ivanhoe line. 
Full information in the Catalogue—Free. 
Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. © 
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~ the water. At low tide they conceal themselves 
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TWENTY- FOOT WorRMSs.—Among the re- 
markable marine animals whose habits have 
recently been studied at Wood’s Holl, Mass., are 
the ribbon-like sea-worms called ‘‘nemerteans.” | 
One species frequenting the New England coast 
sometimes attains a length as great as 22 feet, 
with a width of about an inch. These worms 
are carnivorous, living on minute inhabitants of 


under stones. When handled they easily break 
apart, but from such fragments an entire worm 
is sometimes reproduced. Professor Coe esti- 
mates that a nemertean five feet in length may 
contain not less than a quarter of a million eggs. 

ELECTRICITY AND PLANTS.—Attempts to 
employ electricity in stimulating plant growth 
appear to have met with some success. Doctor 
Stone, of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, reports that in the case of 20,000 plants 
experimented with, the results show that ger- 
mination is accelerated by the application of 
electricity, although the beneficial effect is) 
obtained only within certain limits determined | 
by experiment. 
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A ease of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S | 
1] will not benefit. They banish pain 

8 and prolong life. One gives relief. 

Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on the package and accept 

no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 

packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drugstore. Ten 

samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 

to any address for 5 cents, forwarded tothe RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


MAGIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. 
Dullest scissors sharp- 
ened in 5 seconds. 
Simple. Durable. Perfect. 
25 cts. Post-paid. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Exclusive territory. 
Sells as soon as it is shown. 


One 
Stand- 
ard of 
Quality 
in 
Athletic 


Goods— 
“The Spalding” —our 


























Pat’d Dee. 13, 1892. COLUMBIA MFG. CO., : 
Lowell, Mass.___| exclusive trade mark. 

| If your dealer doesn’t sell Spald- 
|) Morne FT ing goods, send your name and 

ARTISTS’ PROOFS or ii, tress —: “. a § 
SeeouncROSe dress—and his, too—on a 

ee Coe ETT ‘ nr and we will send, free, | 
The publishers of **Life’’ will send — ib SUE, aad 
on receipt of 10 cents a catalogue of | NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. our Catalogue, giving lowest 

RTISTS’ PROOFS OF ORIGINAL With seed of these new Roses. in | re “HR. ‘ : 

Gpmves Coteaee Ly — br. D. bloom Re days from time of sowing. me at any retail prices on goods of our 
n, Wenzell and other famous me. grow quickly and flowers appear in large ‘ ac ices . > 
estate, tamptas Gill e Enawts Case ty. Pert CH ye 34 -Y manufacture. Prices the same 
of ‘Life,’ making novel sugges- ond nee. In pots they bloom both summer —no more, no less — through- 


a packet of seed one will get Roses 
various colors—white, pink, crimson, ete.—no two 
alike, and very sweet. nd us 10 cents and the 
names of 5 or a whom you know buy seeds 


tions for gifts or souvenirs and an 
attractive offer for new subscribers 
to this bright weekly. . . « ° 


out the United States. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
New York, Chicago, Denver. 


or plants, and we 5 a — you, . packet ei meee 
‘ our great Colore ate Catalogue o 
19 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits. 
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Lire PustisHine Company, 














LEWIS GHILDS, Floral Park. W. Y. 














TuE “SKyY-CYCLE.”—Mr. Carl E. Myers, the 
aéronaut, of Franklin, N. Y., describes in the 
Scientific American his flying machine called | 
the “‘sky-cycle,’’ with which he has made flights 
in many parts of the country, ‘and over nearly 
every county in New York State.’” The machine 
is kept afloat in the air by means of a balloon | 

| 
| 





of peculiar form, looking somewhat like a huge, 
round-backed turtle. Below the gas-bag hangs 
a bicycle seat, with pedals and hand-cranks 
geared to a shaft which drives a “‘screw sail.’ 
This serves to propel and steer the vessel. 
Ordinarily it is kept at a low elevation, but Mr. 
Myers has ascended with the sky-cycle to a 
height of two miles. 


A GIGANTIC WINE CISTERN.—At Asti, in 
California, last year, a cistern 104 feet long by 
34 wide and 24 deep was formed in a hillside for 
the storage of wine. The immense tank was 
lined with concrete two feet thick, and coated 
inside with a glaze as impermeable as glass. To 
preserve a uniform temperature it was covered 
under three feet of earth. Wine kept in this 
cistern for more than four months was perfectly 
preserved. The capacity of the tank is 500,000 | 
gallons. $ 

WHEN THE Horse was Not A Horse. 
In the American Museum of Natural History is 
a famous skeleton of an extinct animal called 
the “phenacodus,’’ discovered in Wyoming, and 
believed by geologists to represent the earliest 
form of the horse. 
This skeleton be- 
longed to the late 
Professor Cope’s 
collection. It has 
now been re 
me united in much more perfect form than before. 
The animal was about as large as a sheep, 
rather slender, with a long tail and five toes on 
each foot ; but three of the toes did nearly all the 
work. It lived in Eocene times; that is to say, 
in the Age of the Dawn. 








LIGHTNING AND WIRE FENCES.—So many 
cattle were killed by lightning while standing | 
hear wire fences, in the State of Illinois, during 
the Summer of 1898, that it has been proposed to 
diminish the danger by means of ground wires, 
which would conduct the electricity during a 


ne, from the fence-wires into the 
earth, 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY has recently been 
applied toa novel purpose by Italian engineers 
in the Alps, south of Mont Blane, where the 
frontier line between France and Italy lies 
among the mountains. The telephotographic 
camera produces a magnified picture of a distant 
object, and by means of such pictures the Italians 
have been able to study the details of French 
forts which they cannot approach near enough 











The Great Huxley, 


What Huxley, the Great English 
Scientist, Considered the Best 
Start in Life. 








—one of the exciting events 
in baby’s life—days and nights 
of suffering because mamma 
doesn’t know how to relieve 
baby’s pain. Unless baby con- 
tinues to ailor has convulsions, 
it’s hardly necessary to call the 
doctor. Bottle babies always 
suffer the most in teething, and 
in nine cases out of ten, the rub- 








Bonbons and Chocolates. 


Sent Everywhere by Mail 
or Express. 


| 863 Broadway, - New York. 


COCOA =n« CHOCOLATES, 


For Eating, Drinking and 
Cooking, are unsur- 
passed for 
Purity _of Material 
| and Flavor. 


GROCERS KVERYWHERE 





The great English scientist, Huxley, said 






































steel tubing frame, finest 2-piece Sealy hanger, finest crystal steel adjustable bearings throughout. , 
| Rowel’s best 28-inch. Full ball-bearing throughout Acker ball-retainers throughout. Finest equipment. Index 
chain. Canton padded Saddle. Best handle bar made, up or down turn. Clark’s anti-friction, ball-bearing, ball- 
| retaining pedals, heavy leather tool bag, fine wrench, oiler, pump and repair kit. Wheel is given finest possible 
| Woe yor or maroon. Al! bright parts heavily nickel-plated on copper. No wheel is more handsome. * 
A BINDING ONE-YE. GUARANTEE with every bicycle. If you don’t find it equal to other $40.00 wheels, DON’T TAKE IT. c 
* 





to photograph with an ordinary camera. 





TEETH FALL OUT 
IF TOO MUCH SOFT FOOD IS USED. 








































Weak stomachs fail to digest food properly 
because they lack the proper quantity of di- 
togenic products; the most sensible remedy 
in all cases of indigestion, is to take after 
! the food comes too fast or two 
Tablets because they supply in a pleasant, slow,— the nipple collapses, or 
harmless form all the elements that weak 
; poisons baby. Wouldn't you 
The regular use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- like to know how to make 
| Jets will cure every form of stomach trouble 
onarc |exeept cancer of the stomach. “MOTHER’S Free LIBRARY” 
They increase flesh, insure pure blood, strong § Sent Free for | tells many 
because all these result only from wholesome simple home treatments ; how to prevent colic, 
food well digested. dysentery, sore mouth, and lots of other little 
| Tablets at 50 cents full-sized package. Nipple” —the only ‘‘nipple with a collar” 
Send for Free book on Stomach Troubles |—%as saved thousands of babies’ lives. 
to F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. Wouldn't you like to read it? 
| DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 
Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. | are made from highest quality 
Chicago. New York. || of bell metal and have the Particular about your ball? 
[ Try the new American- 
duce clear, strong, musical | made “ Davidson.” Floats, 
tones. This 134 in. Gong 
: mK ivug if t rO- terial and 40 a experience with gutta- 
Pe yee we ee ee moet phe me tary movement, nickel finish. percha can make it. ~ 2 Ce 
ind always ate soft food, the teeth would finally . avidson Rubber Co., 
< 5 Cents. A free golf score book for 3c. postage. 
strengthens and adds to the life of the teeth. - 
Chewing is the method nature intended by | 
thing out. Wind HIS OWN... 
the gums. z.3 it up and ‘push This is, indeed, a great book 
These facts were remembered by the originator | 
- either buy it heey 
ino five o “ or encourage them to d 0 
will appreciate how it is possible to produce a | oo Fall aickel ves, for its possession 
food that it is an absolute pleasure to masticate. inuously. ‘ waar abert tence. the 
Ask a dealer to show you | 
the Bevin bells. We'll < ; 
| 






the best start in life is a sound stomach. 
gestive acids (lactic and hydrochloric) and pep- 
ber nipple causes the trouble 
each meal one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
a it can’t be kept clean—and so 
stomachs lack. 
baby’s pains less? Vol. V. of 
ay | nerves, a bright eye and clear complexion, | 2 cents postage | 
Nearly all druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia  thimgs. It also tells why « Davidson's Health 
J . iJ 
a We will send a sample of the “ Davidson 
Prices Lower Quality Higher. j Health Nipple” for two cents postage. 
ACENTS EVERYWHERE All dealers sell Davidson's Family Rubber Goods. 
| forms best calculated to pro- 
M flies true, putts well, and is as hard as pure ma- 
Bell has electric stroke, ro- 
: caine nes 3 for $1 prepaid. 
drop out. Reasonable resistance in grinding food Boston, Mass. 
Our New Era(2'4 in. n TY 
| wwin'n'dhe newest EVERY BOY T(lV-MAKER 
which the necessary juices can be brought out of | f] 
| 
9 3 . for boys, and parents should 
} > : vill 
of Grape-Nuts, and those who enjoy the new food the button aS i 
themselves, for its possession 
o. > i | 
Add to this a flavor, crisp and satisfying, and a | $1 00 finish. A Beauty! $1.00. | book gives plain-and practical 
you direct if he hasn't them. 


well-fed feeling after the meal, and the popularity | pee pee Los 
of Grape-Nuts is not difficult to understand. 

Tw . " useful. It tells you how to 

| BEVIN BROS. MFG. CO., E. Hampton, Conn. make a Steam Engine, a Pho- 

Oldest bell manufacturers in America. tographic Camera, a Windmill, 

- a Microscope, an Electrica 







and other articles amusing and 
They are made by the Postum Co. at Battle 






Creek, Mich. 


MORGAN & 
WRIGHT TIRE 



















Machine, a Galvanic Batte 


| an Electric Telegraph, an Elec- 

; trotyping Apparatus, a Tele- 

j | phone, a Kaleidoscope, a vege Lantern, an olian 
arp; it tells you how tomake Boatsof every kind, from 


NTS , v- schooner; how to make 

state whether GE * or LADIES’ bicycle is wanted, @ little row boat to a full ri sc mer; bow | pao 

gear and color wanted, and we will send you this, Kites, Balloons, Paper Toys asks, Card Racks, Wag 
0 


’ ons, Carts, Toy Houses, Bows and Arrows, Pop Guna, 
HIGH ~ GRADE, 99 MODEL Slings, Stilts, Fishing Tackle, { 


Rabbit and Bird Traps, 
1 a *] > 
Acme Prince express. c. 0. 


and many other things, and all os mace Dy es 

ad ue li odie le that any boy can easily make anything described. 

os — to examina- The whole is illustrated with more than two hundred 

ye — < en handsome illustrations. It isa book of 64 large octavo 

4 fk < ~ “~ 1 ~ tly pages. neatly bound in attractive paper covers, and will 
— ound periect!y | be sent by mail post-paid upon receipt of only TEN C 


satisfactory, exactly as aa . . Der . 2 ens 
represented, the greatest Sfor 25cts. Cuiark. CL. DePuy, Pub., Syracuse, N.Y‘ 


bargain you ever saw and 

equal to bicycles others 

sell as high as $60.00, en 

pay your express agent e * a 
| 


our special offer price, 
18.7 and express 

charges, less the $1.0 

sent with order. 
Express charges aver- 


= 
J for 5 iles ; 
age fi for es Creponp Skirt. 


7 es ; . tances in proportion. 
MORGAN & WRIGHT’S mate tire 20 or fuck Blanton. Ny nel Sextntens 



















$8.25 
$23.75 









With privilege of examination. 





U. 

H is our price for cheaper (1899) bicycles. No old models, o ‘ 
$8.25 Stripped, $11.75 and $16.95 Fully Equipped fs oor price con ceca ner ee) Me eeee Bowe ale: Made of fine figured wool 3 ad 
ALOGUE shows our entire line up to $23.75. WRITE FORIT. ORDER OUR 818.75 BICYCLE AT ONCE, ; : . ves 
MORGAN & WRIGHT T ay a y > Saame you will save $20.00. You can make $100.00 every | Crepon, tailored in latest style 4 Jy\cou 

at $25.00 to $35.00. ‘= 













month selling these $18.75 WHE 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, HI. | 2™¢72uld be impossible for any 


In ordering mention $18.75 Bicycle and state that you saw this in The Youth’s Companion. dressmaker to reproduce for 
| less than $7.00. This is an ex- 


A Successful Young Man | ceptional opportunity of pro- 


curing a handsome skirt at our 
—a ho wr unapproachable low price. 
’ : Nort atte, Nebraska, January 3, 1899. : 7 
Dear Sir: I received the Lamp this evening, and mamma thinks it is | In ordering give waist 
a beauty and I am very, very thankful and pleased with it. This is the| measure and length of 
third prize I have received from you; a Camera, Watch and Lamp, | skirt. Address in full, 


and the Teas, etc., on very satisfactory. I will close. Yours very truly, 
Late arles Austin, Box 295, North Platte, Nebraska. 

P.S. This is my photograph. I am thirteen years old. BOSTON STOR E, 

Hundreds of other successful young men and women whose pictures | Dept. 6, Chicago, II. 
willa + y from time to time have also worked for W. G. Baker. The “ 
BA R OFFER gives a chance to earn a Bicycle, Gold Watch, | Our handsome Catalog 
Camera, Base Ball Goods, Sewing Machine or Money. | of Spring Styles now 
as gd young men and women are weeeee for us all over the U. 8. . . y DPT 
We want you to write to-day for free catalogue and full particulars. | ready. Mailed FREE 


. W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. upon request. 





























The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
#1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions cau commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. ye do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


oO 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








MEASLES. 


EASLES is one of the eruptive 
fevers, usually regarded as 
peculiar to childhood. It oc- 
eurs chiefly in children for 
the reason that it is so exceed- 
ingly “catching” that few 
escape it in early life; but it 
is always ready to attack any- 
body who has not already had it, if he 
gets in its way. During the late war 
measles was one of the commonest 

. diseases in the different camps, and 
mumps (also called a children’s disease) was 
another. 

Measles usually manifests itself about a week 
or ten days after exposure, with the symptoms of 
a bad cold in the head. The nose runs, the eyes 
are inflamed, the throat is sore, and the patient 
soon begins to be troubled with a teasing cough. 
At the same time there is fever, and the sufferer 
feels sick and miserable. Sometimes there is a 
series of little chills, or young children may have 
convulsions. 

The rash appears usually between the third and 
fourth days, coming out first on the forehead or 
behind the ears, soon spreading to the face and 
neck, and later to the trunk and limbs. After 
continuing for about a day it begins to fade in the 
order in which it appeared, from the forehead 
downward. 

The eruption is first in the form of thickly-set, 
minute red pin-points, which gradually increase 
in size, and feel under the finger like little flat 
pimples. These spots are grouped together to 
form patches of a dusky red color and often of a 
crescentic shape. 

Measles in itself is seldom a serious disease, 
and in this very fact lies its danger to life. In- 
deed, the paradox is true that were measles a 
more fatal disease, fewer people would probably 
die of it. The danger in measles is the tendency 
to bronchitis and pneumonia; yet the patients 
seem to be so little ill that often almost no care is 
taken of them. They are allowed to get out of 
bed and go about the room, or even about the 
house, with no more precaution against cold than 
if they were well. 

As a rule, no drug treatment is required; but 
good nursing, which includes fresh air, an equable 
temperature in the room, and protection from 
cold draughts, is most essential. A person with 
measles has specially weakened lungs, and is in 
danger of serious respiratory disease for some 
time after convalescence is established. This is 
a warning which cannot be repeated too often, 
for upon the recognition of the danger depends 
many a precious life. 
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THE SMALLEST RAILWAY. 


A wealthy man who lives in a suburb of Man- 
chester, England, is said to have expended fifty 
thousand dollars in building a toy railway, which 
he operates in a room measuring ninety by thirty 
feet. The locomotive is five feet long and eighteen 
inches high, with everything else in proportion; 
and fired with charcoal, this tiny engine can drag 
its train over a quarter-mile of rails at the rate of 
six miles an hour. 

But this is merely a toy. Probably the smallest 
practical railway in England, or in the world, is 
at the Duke of Westminster’s country-seat, Eaton 
Hall, Cheshire. The line is three miles in length, 
and runs from the house to the highway, and over 
it passes market produce, timber, bricks—every- 


thing of a bulky nature that goes from or comes | 


to a great estate. 

Yet this road, although capable of transporting 
both passengers and produce, is only a “baby” 
road. The engine is so small that the engineer, 
standing erect beside it, can easily look down the 
smoke-stack, while it is no particular feat of 
agility to jump over the train. 

The rolling stock consists of ten cars and a 
passenger-car—a four-wheel coach twenty feet in 
length, upholstered in the richest manner and 
accommodating sixteen passengers. The road is 
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| fifteen inches in width, and the train is capable of 
reeling off the miles at the astonishing speed, for 
such a small railway, of twenty-one miles an hour. 

It cost the duke sixty-five hundred dollars a 
mile to build his road. The engine cost two 
thousand dollars. Practical engineers, who have 
gone to Eaton Hall at the invitation of the duke, 
have declared the road and its equipment the 
finest in the world. 

The careful duke has had the exact cost of 
carriage figured out, and estimates that at the 
rate of eight trips a day, which is about the 
average work the locomotive is called upon to do, 
he can transport a ton of goods at a cost of 
twenty-five cents a mile. 

Although the railroad has been running for 
some time, it has not lost its place as a “first-class 
curiosity.” The fame of it even penetrated to 
the interior of the abode of royalty, and forth- 
with the Prince and Princess of Wales made a 
trip to Cheshire in order to take a ride around 
the grounds of Eaton Hall in the comfortable 
little car of the duke’s toy train. 


A BRAVE YOUNG SAILOR. 


The “History of Cohasset” contains the follow- 
ing true story about a plucky boy who knew what 
he wanted to do, and was determined to do it. 
In May, 1862, the schooner Georgiana was on a 
fishing cruise along the coast between Cape Cod 
and Montauk Point, Long Island. While she 
was lying-to at night, the bark William Lord, 
bound for Boston from Baltimore, struck her 
amidships and staved in her bulwarks. The 
crew of sixteen were roused from their sleep, and 
rushed on deck. They were certain that their 
own craft was about to sink, and so they climbed 
upon the bark. 


The vessels soon freed themselves, and then it 
was discovered that Andrew H. Prouty, a boy of 
twelve, had been left on board the schooner. No 
one dreamed of rescuing him, for the schooner 
had Ceeppeesed. and it was naturally supposed 
that she had sunk. So the captain of the bark 
took the rescued crew to Holmes’ Holl, near New 
Bedford. 

But the schooner had not sunk. She was 
manned and mastered by one frightened boy of 
twelve, alone upon the black ocean. For two 
days and two nights he floated there, unhailed, 
steering his prize toward what he thought must 
be the shore. 

A whale-ship, returning to New Bedford, over- 
took the strange-looking craft, and boarded her 
to see what was the matter. ‘When the skipper 
learned the state of things, he offered the boy a 
hundred dollars to abandon the schooner; but the 
boy knew better than to let another come into 
possession of his pee, 

“No, sir,’ said he, “‘this vessel belongs to John 
Bates, and I’m going to take her ashore!” 

He did take her ashore, and’ there, at New 
Bedford, he found the rest of the crew. 


ANCIENT INKSTANDS. 


An inkstand that was probably in use three 
thousand four hundred years ago has been lately 
acquired by a museum in Berlin. Itis of Egyptian 
make, and is supposed to belong to the eighteenth 
or nineteenth dynasty, or somewhere about 1500 
B. C., although its real age can only be judged of 
approximately. 


It is made of wood, and has two compartments, 
an been one provided with two holes, one for 
black and one for red ink, and a lower one for 
holding reed pens. The black and the red ink 
are certainties, for some still remains, in a dry 
condition, within the receptacles. 

Another ancient inkstand is supposed to have 
been intended for the use of a schoolboy. It would 
certainly hold ink enough for a schoolboy’s needs, 
for it has no fewer than four ink-holes. Both ink- 
stands were found at Thebes. 


HER MOUSE-TRAP. 


Prepared for an emergency is the phrase that 
seems to fit an elderly woman who, says the 
Washington Post, was going to the Virginia 
mountains, and had the drawing-room of a sleep- 
ing-car. 


The porter was helping her to stow away her 
belongings. “Put that mouse-trap under the 
berth,” she commanded, and her voice had the 
ring of one accustomed to command. 

mn *specting to catch anything?” grinned the 

porter. 
Hh ng my she snapped. “I’ve already caught 
two mice in —— in the last eight years. 
I don’t propose to be mutilated by the creatures 
while I sleep. Put that trap where I tell you, 
and mind your own business!” 

Think of a defenceless woman daring enough 
to say “mind your own business” to a sleeping-car 
porter, and yet afraid of a mouse! 





DANNY’S LETTER. 


| Danny’s father, who is a farmer and stock- 
| grower, took several car-loads of hogs, reared on 
his own farm, to Chicago, where he sold them to 
the great pork-packing firm of Armour & Com- 
pany. 

While in Chicago Danny’s father received the 
following letter from the little boy: 

“Dere papa: Did you see Mr. Armor kill the 
big fat hog with the black tale and didn’t he think 
it was a busster? I was sorry to see the hogs 
leave the farm and you most of all. 

“Your loving son, 
“DANNY.” 


GOOD WORD. 


A little Irish maid, fresh from her native isle, 
has furnished her New England mistress with 
many a new phrase. 


“The sun has hard work to shine this week, 
Nora,” said the lady to the maid, who was dusting 
her room one gloomy day. “It comes out for a 
aoe sapeaes, and then the clouds hide it for hours 
again.” 

“Yes, mim,” said Nora. “It’s what you'd call 
bashfui weather, mim, now isn’t it?” 


“So you have no House of Lords in this country,” 
said the visiting Englishman. “No,” replied the 
American, “this is a nation without a peer.”— 
Harper's Bazar. 








Keep at home Dent’s Toothache Gum, 4) 
never-failing remedy. All druggists. 15 cts., or by mail | 
upon receipt of price. C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. (Adv. 








D Da terete Boys and Girls Wanted to sell my perfumes. 
Write for particulars. y 


W. H. Camp, Canaan, Conn. 

STU D Book-keeping, Pen- 

H s manship. usiness 
Forms, Arithmetic, Shorthan etec., 

thoroughly cone’ by MAIL at students’ HOME. 
Low rates. Catalogue sent Free. 1 Lesson 10 cts. | 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 301 College , Buffalo, N. ¥. | 
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BOYS and GURLS ssretss Mother ane Patner : 


will want a bottle of ..... 
| 


“COLORITE” 


; Which Dries At Once. This wonderful liquid ¢ | 








changes to any color and gives a beautiful finish to 
Straw Hats, Leather Belts,Shoes, Rattan, Wicker, * 
Metals and Glass. In handsome box with brush » | 


by mail, 35c. All Dealers, or the Manufacturers. 
CARPENTER MORTON CO., 77 Sudbury 8t., Boston,Mass. , 
TRAE OO 


Pears’ 
What a luxury Pears’ 
soap is! 


It is the cheapest and 
best toilet soap in all the 


and directions. Price, Large Size, 45c.; Trial Size , 








world. 


All sorts of pocute use it, all sorts of stores 
sell it, especially druggists. 


APRIL 6, 1899. 


10 STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine, 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo’ 








THERE ARE OTHERS—BUT 
NONE EQUAL 


SOLAR LAMPS 


Their success has proven them a 








PRACTICAL, RELIABLE, SATIS- 
FACTORY, SIMPLE and AU- 
TOMATIC LAMP. 


BEWARE OF EXPERIMENTS. 
Badger Brass Mfg. Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
























materials. 


washed with Ivory Soap 
freshness with unchanged 


To get the best results you must use the best 


You need expect only poor laundering with poor 
soap, but you will find dainty articles that have been 


restored to their original 
colors. 


Nothing that will stand the application of plain 
water will be injured by Ivory Soap. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatl ¥ 





THE SHADY SIDE OF THE HOUSE 


quickly makes the sunn: 
used white lead paint. 
shine of the sun. 


PATTON’S 


It is depen fabio paint. 
not peel off. 


tific paint-making, combining the 
with the greatest covering capacity and ster: 


side look shabby if the painter 
hite lead cannot withstand the 
It always fades, cracks or blisters. Per- 
haps it will do all these things at once. 
wise builders, thoughtful buyers and owners specify 


It does not lose its lustre. 
It represents the only true principle of scien- 


This is the reason 





proor PAINT. 


It does 


ighest degree of beauty 
ing durability. 


Made in both paste and liquid form, If you want the ready- 


for-use paint ask for the House Painting Model. 
want a puns in paste form ask for 
rd. A postal will bring either one, free. 


ing Car 


If you 
Master Painter’s Tint- 
Liberal 


terms and exclusive agency to dealers. 
JAMES E. PATTON COMPANY, 








peesmerorye ets * 
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New éteaaak: and Other Matters. 


The excellent likeness of Ambassador 
Choate, on the first page of our New England 
cover for March 23d, was from a photograph 
copyrighted in 1898 by R. Wilhelm, of New 
York, a fact which, by inadvertence, was 
omitted on the picture itself. 


The postmaster of Boston, Col. Henry 
Andrew Thomas, is the subject of our cover- 
page portrait. Colonel Thomas, who was born 
in South Weymouth, Massachusetts, forty-three 
years ago, entered the Boston postal service at 
the age of sixteen, and after passing through the 
various clerical grades reached, in 1889, the 
important position of superintendent of mails. 
At this time he was offered, but declined, the 
oftice of superintendent of foreign mails in the 
Post-Office Department at Washington. 

In 1893, during President Cleveland’s admin- 
istration, Colonel Thomas was retired for political 
reasons, and became private secretary to Governor 
Greenhalge, afterward serving Governor Wolcott 
in the same capacity. When it fell to President 
McKinley to appoint a postmaster of Boston, 
the office practically sought the man, and Colonel 
Thomas’s conspicuous fitness, perfected by 
twenty years of actual experience, was recognized 
at once. 


A quart of milk in a paper bag was the 
burden a Pawtucket woman bore, on a February 
evening, from the shop of a keen-witted grocer. 
She wanted milk, but she had no can or pail. 
He put one paper bag inside another, she held 
them, and he poured in the milk, with a 
guaranty that, if she didn’t bump the bag, she 
could carry it a mile. She succeeded; but it 
would seem safer to try the experiment in the 
country, remote from jostling crowds and slippery 
sidewalks. 


The subject of apples interests every 
patriotic New Englander, of course, but inhabi- 
tants of certain frost-bitten sections should 
derive peculiar pleasure from a bulletin of the 
Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station which 
treats of “Hardy Apples for Cold Climates.’ 
For planting where hardiness is the principal 
consideration, this bulletin recommends “Yellow 
Transparent, Red Astrakan, Long Field, Olden- 
burg, Fameuse, MelIntosh, Wealthy, Scott 
Winter, Pewaukee and Arctic.” To grow a 
given variety north of its natural limit, it 
suggests top-grafting on a hardy variety and the 
choice of a protected situation with a favorable 
exposure. Along with other related topics, the 
bulletin discusses “Factors in the northern 
progress of apple culture ;’’ and so encouraging 
is the showing that one almost ventures to hope 
Lieutenant Peary—of the State of Maine—will 
some day be able to set out his favorite apple-tree 
at the North Pole. 

The toad’s “jewel” was an article of 
popular faith in Shakespeare’s time, and notions 
equally absurd concerning toads have come 
down to our own day—for example, that to 
touch a toad will cause warts on the hands, that 
killing toads will produce bloody milk in cows, 
that a toad’s breath will send children into 
convulsions, and that a toad in a new well 
insures an unfailing supply of good water. 
These are all vagaries, of course; but for one 
other superstition—that “a toad in a new-made 
cellar will bring prosperity to the household” — 
there is a shadow of reason. An investigation 
just made by the Hatch Experiment Station at 
Amherst, Massachusetts, has shown that a toad 
is a very desirable neighbor. 

In New England the toad usually emerges 
during April from its winter home, and makes 
for the ponds and pools, where mating goes on. 
In three or four weeks the eggs hatch, and by 
July the young tadpoles have become toads and 
have spread over the fields. As early as the first 
of September their summer’s work is done, and 
the toads prepare to hibernate. 

It seems a brief and useless life,—interrupted 
as it is by four or five moltings,—but in reality it 
is far from a “short and merry” one. There is 
good reason to believe that toads may live ten or 
fifteen years; and although they cannot endure 
high temperatures, and only come out at night 
and on moist and cloudy days, they waste no 
time during business hours. 

In twenty-four hours a toad consumes an 
amount of food equal in bulk to four times its 
stomach capacity. Eighty per cent. of this food 
‘s composed of insects and other animals distinctly 
injurious to cultivated crops, or in other ways 
obnoxious to man. It is estimated that in a 
single year a toad destroys insects which, if they 
had lived, might have damaged crops. to the 
extent of twenty dollars. 

Thus the toad is worth conserving. Hawks 





and owls, his natural enemies, cannot exterminate | 


him. Small boys will leave him alone, if they 
i told the reasons why they should do go. 


legislation might help him to a more peaceful | 


life, 


the inseetivorous birds which the laws protect, 
but he is as useful as any of them. 


The toad is not so handsome as some of | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


SFAMrs mixed and i Pm Collector, 
300 #2 COLUMBIAN 8T Mass. 


WAN a Complete — or Odd Numbers 
Write cul 


of The a 's Comeenie 2 to 1868. bs 





rus PERFECTED INCUBATOR. Cash, instalment or 
rented. 4c. for cata. H. ). Moulton, Taunton, Mass. 


STAMPS for young collectors sent on op agerevas. | Big 
discs. Ref. or parent’s consent requir Cuban 
stamp free. /mperial Stamp Co., Arlington Heights, Mass. 








particulars to E. 
Small Accum ulators, A te Dog gm bY Marsal 


pon & Chamberlain, 12 Cortlandt, New York. 





VT. MAPLE SUGAR, ‘oany'sxprese otice in Kew 


England on receipt of $1.25. M. , Marshfield, ve 





with HN ee oe 


COLLEGE, bany, 
we Send for catalogue. 


Better than “ fe s Stuff” in 


Taught Prac ~~ 


and offices su 
wie 
— 





WIT someone! affe candles ‘oxtah 
AND Allen’s he Reziatt Jo *Bijah 
Aunt aan este “Bullings, 

HUMOR wh ‘five, Yankee Humor. 


Nin s bound in one pear only 
25 cents by mail, phe id Seampe taken. Address, 
HOME SUPPLY CO., 132 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 


A Beautiful-Writing SOLID GOLD 
F OUNTAIN PEN sos 
CANVASSEER oo. ‘Watt Bverwhere. (5 


EUROPE. 


Sef: from Boston on one of the 
Twin-Secrew Passenger 
Steamers of the 


Dominion Line 


For ueenstown and Liver- 
pool. $. 8. NEW ENGLAND, 11,600 
tons ; s. S. CANADA, 9,000 ‘tons; 
8S. S. DERBYSHIRE, 7,000 tons. 
For descriptive matter, plans and 
dates of sailings address, 








Yi\ fl 








DOMINION LINE, 108 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 
To introduce our new illus- 
trated catalogue of rare re- 


AMPBELL membrance ay presents and 
URIO souvenirs, we will send, prepaid, one 


hand - painted, rcutte wood letter- 

pence and paver. knife for 15 cents ; 

one agate-handle [naa buttoner for 25 

cents, or one nee made, Mexican drawn 

& work doily for 25 cents, — tn cents ; 

or all three articles for 60 cents. Cata- 

logue free. Largest stock of Mexican, I Indian and 
Western Curios in the world. 

CAMPBELL CURIO COMPANY, 
325 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 





a IN Harpy 
Rose waren LILIES ALL COLORS, 
PriZE WINNING DAHLIAS-300 VARIETIES, 
AK THE BEST mar BLOOM —STRAWBERY 
iy AND SMALL FRUIT PLANTS——~ : 
f ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FRE 


C.S.PRATT.READING.Mass. 








FINBERG’S 
MENTHOL INHALER. 


on Bpewces: Vradinen 
‘Suse wed cine ven 





or aching 


Instantly relieves a tired 
catarrh, 


head, influenza, sore throat, 
asthma and hay-fever. 
Superior to anything in its convenience 
and curative powers. Cut shows two- 
thirds actual size. Carried in pocket 


just as you see it. 
in United States postage-stamps. 1 O CS. 
JOSEPH FINBERG & CO., Dept.4, Attleboro, Mass. 
This Morris Chair, 


a Luxurious Couch, Gold or Silver 
Watch Ladies’ Roc ker, Sideboard, 
Metal Bed and Springs,’Parlor Desk 


or Bicycle, 
Given Away 


with a $12 assortment of 


MEALINE 
SOAP, 


Tar Soa Lennéry Soap, Cleanall, Perfumes, Etc. 
Any com yination you wa nt. 
Keep what you want and sell the rest. 
Premium shined with Soap, 30 days for remittance. 
4 8 in stamps for illustrated circular and 
cake of Mealine Soap or sample of perfume. 


MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 


The Life of Your Stove 


depends upon the stove lining! If 
y there’s a hole or bad crack in lining 
/ giving the tierce heat direct access to 
the oven front, it will soon warp and 
burnithe oven plates and ruin the best 
stove made! few cents’ worth of 


CHAMPION 
STOVE CLAY 


will repair this hole or 
crack in a minute and save 
our stove. This is a com- 

bination of Fimbag. tire- 
clays and plumbago. Mix 
with waterand uselike mor- 
gg ement. can use 
sone box on hand. It’s 

q t. a Buy it of stove-deal- 
er. Write us if he hasn’t it. 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., Bridgeport, Ct. 

















This is a Watch —Not a Clock. 


Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm, or Girls’ Watch 
and Chatelaine Pin for selling 36 packages 


Japanese Blueing Tablets. 10 cemStecn. 


We guarantee it. 


Each package makes /6 guarts best liquid blue. 
name and address to us and we will send the 7ad/ets, express 
When sold, send us the money and we will send you 
Sample package, Io cents, post-paid. 
COMMERCIAL SPECIALTY CO., 433 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


paid. 
the Watch, free, by mail. 






Send your 








on the price of our standard 





full prices in the Fall. 





WHEN YOU BUILD A HOUSE 


one of the heaviest items of expense is a satisfactory system of 


heating. Buy direct of us and SAVE FROM 25 TO 30% 


Dighton 
Furnaces 


We will install a complete heating system — 
furnace, casing, smoke pipe, hot air flues, regis- 
ters and borders, at following prices: 


To heat 4 rooms and bath, - - - $60.00 
To heat 6 rooms and bath, - - - 75.00 
To heat 8 rooms and bath, - - - 90.00 


We can only make this extraordinary offer at this season, and shall restore 
Write for full information and illustrated catalogue to 


THE DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. 











‘YOUR TROUSERS PRESSED 60 DAYS FREE. 
The Practical Trousers Hanger and Press, 


A practical device which keeps trousers “‘ sm: 
if ironed.” Saves your trousers; keeps them 


ready for use ; quadruples closet room 
rately get-at-able. 


Our §2- 


prepaid on receipt of 
af set. It meets t 
1 send, prepaid. one Han 
ward, if wanted, t 
ers, 75c. each. Single Rods, pri 


e booklet free on request. 


rice. 


Iv 
4 Boylston St 


that I want more of them. 
address one Five-Dollar, one extra 





truly, G. A. 


This is a practical and 
} gt no toy. Thousands have been sold ig | t 
e years, and thousands of reorders prove its 


sists of six Fyeion Trous- 


The closet shown is fitted with 
e average requirements. 
er and one Rod, and after- 
he remainder of te L for #4. Single 


ERS & Pox a Co., 
Practical Novelty Co. 427 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

Dear Sirs: I find your closet contrivance so convenient 
Please al "se at former 


; also send to Mr: Handel Pond at 


Sengete, for = of which please find check sf for 
2.95. i GIBSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


We refund your money any time within 60 
days if you are not outuly satisfied with 


; each garment sepa- 
+} 

e pas 

merit. 


Rods—sent express 


For $1 we 


ton, Dec. 14, 1897. 


-Hangers 
Coat- 





PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 424 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Be Your Own Shoemaker. 
On receipt of $1.00 we will 
send this complete ‘*Home Shoe 
Repairing Outfit’’ (15 


pieces) packed in wooden 


box to any addressinthe 
| Up: UP-TO-DATE | 


ACETYLENE GAS i. 


paying freight charges. 
latest scientific solution of 


Will refund money if 
not as represented, 

the lighting problem, 
SPECIAL OFFER 


HUGH CAMPBELL, 
45 UnionSt.,Boston,Mass, (_—=—= 

For introduction only, we 
will sell one apparatus in 


any locality where we are 
not represented. 


Acetogen 2° tigne: $3: 













20 Light, $72 
at freight house, Chicago. 
Hundreds in satisfactory 
daily use. Approved by 
Underwriters Associat’ns. 
Send $10 with order to cover freight. Youset up 
and try for 30 days; if not satisfactory return 
and we will retund deposit, less freight 
Write for Booklets: 
“Authorities on Acetylene Gas,” 2c 
“Acetylene Gas and Apparatus,” 2c 
Cut out and send this ad. with letter. 
In business 30 years. Ref. Com'l Ag’ys. 


PARLOR TABLE 


with French-shaped legs,24 inches square,19-inch shelf, 
highly polished. Substantial and attractive. Made 
in Quartered Golden Oak and Mahogany finish. 





MFRS: 











hea 


We deliver it at any R. R. Station in New England 
on receipt of #3.00. If not satisfactory return to us 
and we refund money. Reference: National Security 
Bank. Cut this out. 


BAY STATE CARPET & FURNITURE CO., 


66 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Be 


1. (AU ON ALL CHOCOLAT 
—" 


ee 


ae 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 


945 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON. 


—= ALWAYS MAKE A 


AOA 


| CHOCOLATES 
<7 a BON BONS 


MOST ACCEPTABLE 
GIFT 2828 
\ fit 











gia” 





The above cut 


appears ON THE BACK OF EVERY PAC 


KAGE of Baker’s Chocolates and Bon Bons. 





